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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ONSIDERING the careful stage-manage- 
(Cent and the puffs preliminary, Mr. Lloyd 

George’s new Land Campaign has fallen 
about as flat as it possibly could. If he 
would know the reason we can tell him. It 
is that this new scheme (in reality it is not 
new, but a clumsy and half-cooked rehash of 
other people’s ideas) came not from heart and 
head, but from head alone. No more dismal proof 
of the bankruptcy of the Liberal Party could be 
forthcoming than its desperate casting about for 
a policy. A programme that will appeal to the 
people must be dictated by conviction, not merely 
by opportunism. Mr. George has been flirting 
with Prohibition. ‘‘ Back to the Land,”’ or ‘* Back 
to the Feeding-Bottle ’’ ?—this was his dilemma. 
He tossed up and it has come down ‘“‘ Land.’’ 
But the coin is counterfeit; it does not ring true. 


WALES AND AMERICA 


Mr. Lloyd George, pending his recent re- 
discovery by the Observer, has been writing 
articles for the Hearst Press, and we suppose it 


is only due to him that Mr. Hearst should acquire 
a castle in Wales. But let it not be supposed 
that this nation, long-suffering as it is, is utterly 
incapable of reprisals. We hear rumours of a 
strong, though hitherto secret, movement having 
for its object the sending to America of Mr 
Caradoc Evans. If Wales gets its ideas of America 
from observation of Mr. Hearst, and America its 
ideas of Wales from listening to Mr. Evans, 
there will permanently be a salt, unplumbed, 
estranging sea between the two potential partners 
to this odd little entente. 


THE MORAL OF STOCKPORT 


How grievously disappointing it would have 
been to a section of the ostensibly Conservative 
Press if the Conservative candidate had been suc- 
cessful at Stockport! The Labour victory has 
enabled certain papers to indulge in their favourite 
recreation of lecturing Mr. Baldwin, who, we 
gather, could have ensured a Conservative triumph 
by spending a week-end with the Press Peers 
instead of taking a possibly not unearned rest in 
those recesses of the Continent into which the 
Press Peers’ papers do not penetrate. But the 
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truth about Stockport is, first, that a large majority 
of the voters declared against Socialism, and, 
secondly, that the immense and deserved personal 
popularity of the Liberal candidate rendered it 
extremely improbable that mere anti-Socialists 
would vote for the representative of Conservatism. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE LABOUR CHALLENGE 


The Australian Premier has justified the high 
esteem in which he is held by his courageous 
piomptitude in seeking a decision by the electorate 
of the question whether the Dominion shall be 
governed by its Government or by irresponsible 
Labour agitators. Were the actions of human 
beings governed by logic, were the ancient defini- 
tion of man as a logical animal not hopelessly 
premature even in our day, he could count on the 
support of all sane Labour leaders. For if the 
unauthorized shipping strike is to be countenanced, 
there must be an end to all belief in collective bar- 
gaining, and on that must follow the collapse of 
Trade Unionism. As things are in Australia, 
Mr. Bruce is faced with opposition to the central 
authority by certain States of the Dominion as well 
as by economic trouble. He has been eminently 
wise in taking up the challenge at once and with- 
out any hint of possible compromise. On any other 
issue he would have had much less chance of suc- 
cess than he new has, though his triumph is by no 
means assured even on this ground. 


STRIKES AND THE DOMINIONS 


That it is in the power of Labour extremists to 
disorganize British industry is, unhappily, a com- 
monplace. We are now, however, beginning to 
learn that it is also in their power to embitter rela- 
tions between the Dominions and this country. 
The unauthorized and utterly illegitimate shipping 
strike has aroused intense feeling in South Africa, 
where producers of fruit and other perishable 
articles of export are asking indignantly whether 
the British Government is not to blame for allow- 
ing a domestic dispute to endanger inter-Empire 
trade. What is worse, but in the circumstances 
inevitable, the question is being put whether South 
Africa, after this experience, can afford to rely on 
British shipping. From this it is but a very short 
step to proposals for encouraging foreign shipping. 
The remedy, however, is in the hands, not of the 
British Government, but of British Labour. Mr. 
Havelock Wilson has taken a strong line, but what 
are Labour leaders generally doing to support him ? 


THE MOSUL BLUNDER 


In our view the League Council should have 
taken its courage in both hands and should have 
decided the Mosul question outright instead of 
referring part of it to the Court of International 
Justice. An indifferent decision given at once 
would have been more valuable than a_ perfect 
decision given three months hence. Had Mr. 
Amery not been instructed to press so unremit- 
tingly for Mosul, the whole problem might by 
now have been settled, since the Turks have agreed 
to give up the Diala basin, which the Commission 
recommended should in any case belong to Irak. 
If we are to avoid constant friction with the Turks 
along the frontier, and constant risings, engineered 
by Turkish propagandists, in the Mosul Vilayet, 
we shall have to agree to partition. The British 


Government would do better to press for an 
advantageous division than to demand Mosul and 
all the expenses it would involve. 


THE TROUBLE BEGINS 


Our protests against Mr. Amery’s endeavour to 
get this country entangled in Irak for a quarter of 
a century more are amply justified by the events 
of the week. The frontier incidents we apprehended 
have already begun. The Turks have interfered 
with villages south of the provisional frontier line, 
and Mr. Amery has been obliged to ask the hesi- 
tant League to undertake a special inquiry into 
these irregularities. We may hope that the League 
of Nations authorities will take this opportunity of 
recovering a little of the prestige lost by their 
handling of the Mosul question; but whatever they 
may do, it is plain that for weeks to come there will 
be daily risk of happenings that would oblige Great 
Britain to choose between war with Turkey and an 
abject withdrawal from an impossible position. For 
what has this risk been taken? In order that we 
may spend for twenty-five years money from which 
we can have no return, and that at the end of that 
period the Turk may recover, as he will, whatever 
of Mosul may be temporarily attached to Irak, if 
not Irak itself. 


SECURITY IN THE WEST— 


The German Nationalists, who habitually choose 
the oddest methods of proving their patriotism, 
have added considerably, by their revolt against 
the Security Pact, to Herr Stresemann’s difficulties 
in making Germany once more a free, self-respect- 
ing country, able to deal with the other Great 
Powers on a basis of equality. Their bark, how- 
ever, is generally worse than their bite, and the 
real difficulties in the Security discussions are 
likely to come from the French rather than from 
the Germans. Apart from the problem of auto- 
matic sanctions in the event of ‘‘ flagrant aggres- 
sion,’’ to which attention has been drawn in these 
columns, we may expect a severe struggle over 
the interdependence between the Western and the 
Eastern Pacts. There is a strong movement in 
France in favour of making the Western Pact 
dependent on the success of negotiations for an 
Eastern Pact. If there is to be no security on the 
Rhine until parallel negotiations between Germany 
and Poland have met with success, we shall have 
no Western Pact for many months to come. 


—AND IN THE EAST 


Actions lead to reactions, and the improving 
relations between Great Britain, France and 
Germany are having interesting effects in Eastern 
Europe. Since agreement on the Western Pact 
can only be reached at the expense, to a certain 
degree, of France’s eastern allies—for Germany 
will have nothing to do with any arrangement 
which allows France to act as arbiter in a German- 
Polish dispute—these eastern allies are beginning 
to look out for themselves. Czechoslovakia would 
like her alliance with France to remain intact, but 
she has three million Germans within her frontiers 
and it is, therefore, so much to her interest to see 
better relations between France and Germany that 
she can afford to have her French treaty weakened. 
As for Poland, she is at last realizing that, having 
a powerful potential enemy on either flank, she 
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cannot afford to be on bad terms with more than 
one at atime. There is, therefore, a very remark- 
able change for the better in her relations with 
Russia. 


AN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


The League of Nations’ decision to summon an 
international economic conference is not sensa- 
tional, but it is important. There seems to be fairly 
general agreement that wars in the future would 
be much less likely to arise over frontier disputes, 
as in the past, than over tariff and immigration 
barriers. The problem of birth control is un- 
doubtedly one which, sooner or later, will have to 
be dealt with internationally, since it may direct 
the whole policy of a nation. The force and 
danger of Fascismo, for example, lies in the fact 
that Italy has no raw materials and no outlet for 
a population which increases at the rate of half a 
million a year. Public opinion is not yet ripe for 
an international study of population problems, but 
it is ripe for closer economic co-operation, and 
although the League’s conference would confine 
itself to passing resolutions, these resolutions 
should assist economic recovery just as much as the 
resolutions of the League’s Brussels Conference 
assisted financial recovery. 


THE FRENCH IN SYRIA 

Although France is far too engrossed in events 
in Morocco to pay much attention to the Near 
East, the situation in Syria still remains grave. 
At one moment the Druses, who have entertained 
an admiring affection for Great Britain for the last 
sixty years, had hoped that they might be incor- 
porated in Transjordania under a British mandate. 
They have now realized the folly of such expecta- 
tions, but Sultan-Pasha el Atrash appears in no 
way to have modified his plans to rid himself of 
French control. Strong French reinforcements 
have now reached Syria, but it has still to be seen 
whether drastic measures against the Druses will 
not bring other tribesmen, hitherto neutral, to their 
support against the French. The rising interests 
Great Britain, not only on account of the difficulties 
it makes for a neighbouring and friendly colonial 
power, but also because it puts an end to the one 
rapid method of communication with Bagdad, 
across the desert from Basra. 


CHINA 


The steps taken to speed up the examination of 
the extra-territorial question and the suspension of 
the Shanghai Chief of Police until the completion 
of the inquiry into the Shanghai disorders have 
succeeded in allaying a little of China’s distrust 
for Great Britain. Had these concessions been 
made a couple of months ago their effect would 
have been enormous; as it is, we fear they come 
too late to strengthen the Central Government, and 
without a strong executive in Peking negotiations 
on extra-territoriality or Customs become virtually 
impossible. Owing in part to our hesitation, civil 
war between the two strongest generals in China, 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang and General Chang 
Tso-lin is now almost inevitable; and although 
Chang, if victorious, should be a reasonable man 
to deal with, his victory can hardly be anticipated 
for several weeks, during which British subjects 
and businesses will have to face the menace of 
Massacre or ruin. 


WHITHER? 


O what is this nation moving? It is no 

exazgeration to say that the question, which 
a few years before the war would have been 
merely a silly season diversion, and which during 
and immediately after the war would have evoked 
none but confident answers, is now being asked 
on all sides with something like despair. It is 
not merely that the minds of many are depressed 
by the facts of our economic situation, by the 
ferocity of taxation, the vastness of national 
expenditure, the loss of export markets, the fre- 
quency and bitterness of labour troubles, the 
apathy or cynicism of thousands who seem to rely 
habitually on the dole. It is not only that many 
are dejected by the slowness with which the general 
settlement of European questions arising out of 
the war proceeds, and by British entanglements 
in the East. What, we believe, accounts for the 
profoundest pessimism is the feeling that the 
nation is losing the will to live its old life, or, 
indeed, any life worthy of a great and united 
people. It is not so much the magnitude of the 
obstacles before us as a nation, but the apparent 
decline in energy to overcome them that fills so 
many of us with gloom. Is that decline real? 
How far does it extend? Is it only temporary ? 
We may ask, but it is difficult to find a plain 
answer. Far too many of us have reasons for 
giving answers that are not quite straightforward. 
The Labour agitator is anxious to depict in the 
very darkest colours what he calls the collapse of 
Capitalism. He will ignore whatever omens of 
possible revival there may be in order to assert 
that the old order is bankrupt of ideas and of 
vigour, and must therefore at once be swept away 
in favour of Socialism. The champions of 
Capitalism vie with him in gloominess, only 
putting the murkiest colours on that part of the 
picture which represents the anarchical movements 
in Labour. Various types of moralists are engaged 
in explaining that socially we are hastening to an 
unprecedented degradation, because only by per- 
suading us of that can they hope to check some 
petty evil about which they are specially exercised. 
The answers we get, in short, are very highly 
coloured by the desire to secure the adoption of 
some pet reform, pending which, we are told, the 
nation can but go from bad to worse. At the 
moment, at least as regards the Conservatives, 
there is a strong tendency to suggest that the very 
first, if not also the last, thing needed to restore 
health and energy to the nation is drastic action 
against the Reds. Well, the Reds are a curse 
to part of the nation, and in the measure that they 
get hold of the machinery of Trade Unionism they 
will aggravate the confusion and distress from 
which our industries are suffering. But the Reds 
could achieve little if they had not something to 
work upon. Unfortunately, they have a good deal. 
They have not only the facts of the economic situa- 
tion, and misrepresentations of those facts rendered 
easy by the gross ignorance of our masses in 
regard to the elements of economics; they have 
also the prevailing pessimism. They may, if they 
choose, quote from the defenders of the old order 
of society very many criticisms implying that the 
nation is done, the resources of Parliamentary 
statesmanship exhausted. They can cite authori- 
ties on the other side to suggesting that almost 
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anything would be better than the condition into 
which after nearly seven years of peace the nation 
has drifted. Let us not be too ready to supply 
them, unintentionally, with ammunition of this 
kind. On the other hand, let us refrain from 
endeavours to cheer up the people by colouring our 
own answers to the questions that press upon us. 

Mr. Baldwin very justly remarked not long ago 
that if the nation cannot save itself no Government 
can save it. That is perfectly true, and the 
reminder was necessary in an age in which far too 
much dependence on Government aid is evident 
on all sides. But, specific measures apart, there 
is something the Government can do. It can give 
the nation a policy comprehensive enough, simple 
enough, stirring enough, to elicit hearty response 
from at least a very considerable part of the people. 
Has it done so? With a lively sense of the 
benefits the country has had from the present 
Government, we are bound to say it has not. The 
imaginations and emotions of the people in the 
street and in the fields have not been quickened 
by the Government. They have not been made 
sensible of a great, simple policy running through 
the acts of the Government. On the contrary, they 
have rather come to feel that this country is being 
governed with a view to meeting sudden difficul- 
ties by improvisation, not always of the most 
heroic kind. The fault is no doubt largely with 
circumstances, not with Ministers, but we cannot 
help feeling that more might have been done to 
give the nation an inspiring lead. It is not too 
late now. A bold and simple policy, obviously 
directed towards securing national revival, would 
still meet with hearty response. A great plain 
scheme for getting more people out of this coun- 
try to the Dominions, and more people away from 
the doors at which doles are dispensed on to the 
fields of our countryside, would rouse the nation. 
But we acknowledge readily the limits within 
which the Government can help the nation to win 
back faith in itself. The main part of the work 
must be done, now as always, by the nation, by 
the individuals composing it. But the very 
beginning of that work is definition of the 
purpose for which the nation exists. Have 
we an Imperial mission? The most of us 
are becoming sceptical about it or tired of it. 
Are we in some special sense the guardians of 
civilization, or at any rate of a particular and 
peculiarly valuable kind of civilization? Fewer 
and fewer of us seem concerned to preserve the 
true British tradition and those ways of life which 
expressed our national character. More material- 
istically, are we destined to remain the great manu- 
facturing and exporting nation that we were, or 
have world conditions and our own so altered as 
to give us a new destiny, and if they have, what 
must we do to meet the novel conditions? Not 
many are seriously concerned to answer. Willing- 
ness to drift, with more or less of indifference to 
the direction :, that is our greatest danger. Yet we 
have but to decide, each for himself, the purpose 
for which the nation exists, and to be resolute in 
furthering it, for a national revival to follow. The 
new nation, if in some sort we are to be a new 
nation, can only issue from clear-eyed and 
vigorous and painful effort. The progress of 


science has mitigated the pangs of individual birth, 
but it has not yet provided for a new nation to be 
born in twilight sleep. 


HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


By THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SELBORNE, 
K.G., G.C.M.G. 


We publish below the first of a series of three 
articles by Lord Selborne on the rejorm of the 
Second Chamber. Neither the writer nor his sub- 
ject need further recommendation to our readers. The 
second article will appear next week. 


I 


HE Government of Great Britain is a Con. 
stitutional monarchy, but the policy of the 
Government is settled by the opinions of the 
electors, or rather of the majority of the electors, 
This is what we mean when we talk of democracy 
in Great Britain. We mean that the general prin- 
ciples of policy pursued by the Government are 
those which the majority of the electors for the 
time prefer. In a modern country with a popula- 
tion of forty millions it is quite impossible for all 
the electors to be consulted on the details of policy; 
we have therefore worked out a plan by which we 
elect to the House of Commons representatives 
who control the details of policy both in legislation 
and in administration, the initiation and execution 
of which is entrusted to the Government, and in 
particular to the Cabinet, which is the name by 
which the collection of Ministers is known who 
have been chosen by the Prime Minister, the 
Leader of the party which the majority of the 
electors at the last General Election have shown 
by their votes that they prefer. These representa- 
tives, drawn from a large number of geographical 
areas in which the electors are divided into groups, 
each electing one or more members, compose the 
House of Commons. It will thus be seen that, as 
our Constitution has now evolved, the House of 
Commons is the trustee of the electors, chosen to 
express their general views of policy and to control 
the Cabinet in the execution of the details of that 
policy. 

Five hundred years ago the House of Lords, 
which is a body of older origin than the House 
of Commons, possessed more power than the 
House of Commons; at the time of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 it still possessed a great share of inde- 
pendent authority; but all that has been altered 
since 1832, and when the crisis of the Parliament 
Act of 1911 arose the position taken up by the 
House of Lords was quite clearly defined. The 
House of Lords accepted the decision of the 
majority of the electors as final without reservation, 
but it held itself entitled to interpose delay for the 
purpose of ascertaining what was the settled and 
definite opinion of the majority of the electors. 
In Mr. Gladstone’s and Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment of 1892-1895 the House of Commons passed 
a Bill conferring Home Rule upon Ireland. The 


House of Lords threw out that Bill in the belief | 


that the majority of the electors was not in favour 
of the policy. That the House of Lords was right 
in interpreting the wishes of the electors, and the 
House of Commons wrong, was clearly proved 
when, at the General Election of 1895, the Liberals 
were heavily defeated and Lord Salisbury was 
again returned to power with a large Conservative 
majority. Again, in 1909 the House of Lords 
threw out Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, believing 
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that the majority of the electors was not in favour 
of it, which indeed proved to be true, because at 
the General Election in January, 1910, the Liberals 
lost so many seats that they no longer had a 
majority over the Conservatives and Irish Nation- 
alist Parties combined. As the Conservatives 
were opposed to the land taxes and the Irish 
Nationalists to the whisky duties, there was 
actually a majority returned in opposition to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budget. But the Irish Nationalists 
were open to a deal, and they were prepared to 
vote for Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget and the 
whisky duties on condition that Mr. Asquith 
pledged himself to destroy the power of the House 
of Lords to ensure an appeal to the electors and, 
having done that, to pass a Bill for Home Rule 
in Ireland whether a majority of the electors was 
in favour of that policy or not. The bargain was 
struck ; the House of Commons again passed Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budget, and the House of Lords 
at once bowed to the decision of the representa- 
tives of the electors and passed it also. 

It is not necessary to discuss the question 
whether the House of Lords, before the Parliament 
Act, interposed too long a delay in the settlement 
of certain questions or not. That must remain a 
matter of opinion. What is quite certain is that 
the House of Lords did not claim to set itself 
against the considered judgment of the electors, 
and that it regarded itself also as a trustee of the 
electors. This constituted a great security for the 
rights of the electors to have the final word in all 
fundamental issues. The electors were quite 
certain that as soon as their will was definitely 
expressed the House of Lords would bow to it. 
They were also secured from the danger that the 
House of Commons might usurp their authority 
and settle fundamental issues in a manner not 
approved of by, or even abhorrent to, the majority 
of the electors. A Single Chamber is, in fact, a 
very dangerous thing for the electors. The Single 
Chamber may cease to regard itself as the servant 
of the electors and may make itself their master. 
This is why elaborate precautions are taken in all 
free and civilized countries—except now in Great 
Britain—that no change in the Constitution, or 
other matters of fundamental importance, should 
be settled without the assurance that the majority 
of the electors approve of the settlement. In the 
United States of America and in France the Con- 
stitution can only be changed by special process, 
and the Senate in both countries is given great 
power. In Switzerland and in Australia there is 
provision for a direct ballot of the people in respect 
of any issue of first-class importance, which 
ensures that the Parliament of Switzerland or of 
Australia does not pass a measure of great import- 
ance contrary to the wish of the majority of the 
electors. Thus it was that on a ballot of the 
electors the proposal for a capital levy was rejected 
in Switzerland, and in Australia during the war 
the proposal of compulsory military service. 

Whether democracy is or is not a good form of 
government will be a matter of disputation as long 
as the world exists; but it is a mere travesty of 
democracy to pretend that the decision rests with 
the electors, and then to make a temporary and 
possibly fanatical majority of a single chamber the 
sovereign legislative authority. Do not let us 
forget what actually happened in England at the 
time of the Long Parliament. After the King had 


been beheaded and the House of Lords abolished, 
the remnants of the House of Commons tried to 
arrogate to themselves supreme and exclusive 
power, and, by declaring themselves perpetual, 
endeavoured to secure themselves against the 
consequences of dissolution—that is, against an 
appeal to the electors. The usurpation was only 
ended by the sword of Cromwell. 


THE SIXTH ASSEMBLY 
GENEVA, September 23, 1925 


HE Sixth Assembly of the League of 

Nations has been dull, but not uneventful. 

After the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain 
and France had left Geneva the Press galleries of 
the Assembly Hall remained empty with a regu- 
larity which was not very complimentary to the 
delegates from other countries, and the visitors 
waiting to get tickets of admission no longer 
reminded one of the gallery queue for an attrac- 
tive London “first night.’’ If there is one thing 
more than another which amazes a journalist in 
Geneva, it is the patience with which visitors sit 
through long debates on subjects of which they 
know nothing and learn nothing. But even of the 
American visitors very few this year have sat the 
whole thing through. They have fled during the 
translations, and have revenged themselves by 
crowding into the Assembly lobby—in ordinary 
times an hotel dining-room—where, sooner or 
later, they meet every diplomat, dilettante or 
journalist in Geneva. 

This does not, of course, mean that the Sixth 
Assembly has been a failure. It has not been 
spectacular, but the League is beginning to fear 
the spectacular like the plague. Corfu and Vilna 
were spectacular and unfortunate; Austrian and 
Hungarian reconstruction were not, and have been 
successful. For the first time since the League’s 
inception nobody, out here at any rate, has been 
predicting its disaster and collapse. The organiza- 
tion is not what people, according to their tempera- 
ments, hoped or feared it would be, but it has 
now become part of the annual routine of nearly 
all the Foreign Ministers of Europe. ‘‘ We shall 
meet,’’ they say to each other, ‘‘ in Geneva in 
September,’’ and for this most of the credit is due 
to Mr. Chamberlain, who, however much he has 
disappointed enthusiasts by his attitude towards 
the Protocol, has set other countries an excellent 
example by the regularity of his visits to Geneva. 
Nowadays you can hardly walk a hundred yards 
along the Quai du Mont Blanc without meeting 
a Foreign Minister, which, of course, means that 
the League is becoming more and more the poli- 
tical capital of Europe, if not of the world, 
although the one great question of the moment 
—Security—is only touched on indirectly in the 
Assembly. 

During this quiet session the Assembly has 
taken steps to summon an international conference 
on economic questions which, if carefully prepared, 
should be at least as useful as the Genoa Economic 
Conference was futile. It has dealt with various 
arbitration and disarmament questions in a manner 
which will facilitate the conclusion of regional 
security pacts and will assist the cause of com- 
pulsory arbitration. It has listened to debates on 
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such varied topics as the revision of treaties in 
China, child welfare, intellectual co-operation, the 
reform of the calendar, the private manufacture of 
armaments, the opium traffic, cancer, railway com- 
munications, refugees, national minorities, and a 
host of other matters of lesser or greater import- 
ance, of lesser or greater interest. During the 
same period that more exclusive body, the Council, 
has held frequent meetings at which it has dealt 
unsatisfactorily with Mosul and satisfactorily with 
Austria, has passed almost innumerable resolu- 
tions, and has grown yet a little more accustomed 
to being stared at by casual visitors from San 
Francisco or Salt Lake City. 

When one tries to convey in words any impres- 
sion of Geneva during the Assembly, one reverts 
inevitably to the Americans. Although the United 
States is not a member of the League, citizens of 
the United States undoubtedly look upon the 
League as their private property. They are very 
earnest, very sincere, but a little gushing about it. 
Every day during this year’s session they have 
given a large luncheon to one or more delegates 
at the International Club. Members of the club 
—Englishmen, Frenchmen, Swiss, Italians—have 
allowed themselves to be driven from the billiard 
tables and the bar lest the click of billiard balls 
or of glasses should interfere with the flow of ideas 
from distinguished delegates to distinguished or 
wealthy Americans. This humility is curious and 
rather alarming. We Europeans have long since 
sacrificed Stratford-on-Avon, Paris, and Rome to 
the Americans, but we had imagined that at least 
the League of Nations was our own. American 
comment on the League had led us to believe so. 

There is talk in Geneva of a new organization 
—an International Society to keep the United 
States out of the League. It is a society with 
which the present writer, as an ardent billiard 
player, would have some sympathy. But perhaps, 
were the United States a member, the interest and 
curiosity would die down and Europeans would 
have some chance of seeing their League at work. 
All things are possible. 


O RICHARD! O MON ROI! 
By GERALD GOULD 


RONOUNCE Richard in the French 
Pinner, and elongate its vowels to absur- 

dity : conceive it the property, appurtenance, 
token and name of a small, shrimp-like boy: 
listen to it, with your spirit’s ear, as it is hurled 
to-and-fro in a roaring masculine baritone and a 
querulous feminine soprano along the echoing 
corridors of the hotel and over the waste spaces of 
cliff and sand: conceive a world filled, day after 
day, packed and overflowing and reboant, with 
that cry prolonged to a parental ululation. 

And then be a little sorry for Richard — 
Reesharrr !—and spend a moment considering his 
probable fate. 

He is a lovely boy, full of the unfurtive, un- 
speculative friendliness of some children and some 
animals (there are many children, many animals, 
that have not this quality ; but no grown-up human 
being at all can possibly have it; the world has 


last, in the presence, under the shadow, of per- 
petual remonstrance and rebuke? Richard (remem. 
ber to pronounce Reesharrr) is three years old; 
he tells you so himself at first sight; he is engag- 
ingly anxious for you to know it. He will tell the 
world. But will he want to tell the world any- 
thing by the time he is thirteen? Or even by the 
time he is five? 

Richard is playing harmlessly with sand: he 
must be stopped and driven, protesting, to bathe 
in the sea. ‘‘ Reesharrr!’’ Richard is bathing: 
he has stayed in too long: he must be haled forth 
and dragged, still protesting, to be cuffed and 
clothed. ‘‘ Reesharrr!’’ Richard is late for 
lunch: he must be sought with threat and 
objurgation; the rafters, the very planks of the 
floor, must ring with those minatory syllables. 
** Reesharrr!’’ Richard has been here all the 
while, waiting—drat the exasperating child !—he 
must be hustled the more strenuously to cover up 
the accusing fact of his innocence. ‘* Reesharrr! ” 
When other more personal memories have 
departed into the refuge of silence 

—when the lamp from my expiring eyes 

Shall dwindle and recede, the voice of love 

Fall insignificant on my closing ears— 
then still, along ghostly corridors, among the 
haunts and chambers of the unwilling mind, that 
dreadful ‘‘ Reesharrr! ’’ will follow me to the 
grave. 

Children ought to be happy. Is it sentimen- 
tality to think so? To me it seems on the one 
hand plain fact, and on the other hand the last 
relic of faith which scepticism may well leave to 
the most tough-minded and hard-hearted of us all. 
Children ought not to be nagged. Children ought 
not to be worried. I believe the sentimentality 
lies, not in taking trouble to make children happy, 
but rather in the belief that childhood is necessarily 
of its own nature so happy that nothing need be 
done to make it secure. The price of children’s 
happiness is eternal vigilance; and vigilance often 
shows itself best by looking the other way. 
Neglect, no doubt, is bad; but it is better than 
fussy interference and senseless admonition. I 
have known some neglected children who enjoyed 
themselves exceedingly. 

There hangs round many children, at this time 
of the year, a desperate heaviness. More fortunate 
than Reesharrr in their parents, they have enjoyed 
some seven weeks or so of comparative neglect. 
They have followed their own devices, played their 
own games, read the books they wanted to read. 
Now they have returned, or are just returning, 
to school. It is true that schools are not what 
they were; they do not oppress the body and spirit 
as they used; and there are a large number of 
boys and girls who like the end of the holidays. 
But to others the gloom is not a matter of the sort 
of discipline which awaits them: it is the fact of 
a waiting discipline that appals. They want their 
freedom. I know few more melancholy passages 
in literature than that immortal first chapter of 
‘ Vice Versa,’ in which Dick Bultitude expects the 
cab which is to take him on his way to school : 

Ali the life and spirit had gone out of him for the time; he 
had a troublesome dryness in his throat, and a general sensa- 


tion of chill heaviness, which he himself would have described 
—expressively enough, if not with academical elegance—as 


been too hard on us, before we become grown-up). 
How long will that rare, that innocent friendliness | 


feeling beastly.” 
The stoutest hearted boy, returning to the most perfect of 
schools, cannot always escape something of this at that dark 
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hour when the sands of the holidays have run out to the last 

golden grain, when the boxes are standing corded and labelled 

in the passage, and someone is going to fetch the fatal cab. 

I shall not here argue the abstract question of 
discipline—whether it is necessary, and to what 
extent. That question, like all questions, is in- 
soluble; and, even if there existed a theoretical 
solution, nobody has ever yet succeeded in sub- 
duing any theory to practice. My own idea is 
that everybody who can be happy had better be 
happy while he can, and that the best thing you 
or I can do for him is to let him; but I am well 
aware that this idea, like all ideas, has its 
embarrassing difficulties and limitations. Let us 
then take it for granted that discipline is necessary 
—at thirteen: that does not make nagging toler- 
able—at three. If the shadows of the prison-house 
are so soon to close, do they not furnish an argu- 
ment for leaving the air of Heaven pure and 
peaceful while we may? ‘‘ Happy those early 
days ’’—if only people whose days are later will 
allow them to be happy— 


Before I taught my tongue to wound 

My conscience with a sinful sound, 

Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingness. 
Happy those early days! The trouble is that they 
so often are not; and, when they are not, it is the 
fault of somebody other than the children. 

Always at this time of year, I confess, the sad- 

ness of the children who are themselves sad 
envelops me like a cloud, and I cannot shake it 
off my spirit. And this year in particular I am 
troubled about Reesharrr. There runs inconti- 
nently in my head an old French verse : 


O Richard! 6 mon roi! 
L’univers t’abandonne ; 
Sur la terre il n’est donc que moi 
Qui s’intéresse a ta personne! 


It would be gross presumption to pretend that the 
lines have a particular application. Doubtless 
there are scores of men and women who interest 
themselves in the person of Richard; indeed, my 
complaint against his parents is, in a sense, that 
they interest themselves too much; doubtless even 
their cloutings and shoutings are evidence of a 
clumsy and perverse affection. But some applica- 
tion there is, all the same. A child of three, with 
his ‘‘ shining morning face,’’ has a right to the 
earth for kingdom; and I hate to see him treated 
less than royally. 


M. DE MONZIE 


[FRoM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


M DE MONZIE, the French Minister of. 


Education, can be taxed with several very 

* obvious faults, but he cannot be described 

as boresome. He is wonderfully quick on the 
trigger, saying and doing things in the most 
unexpected manner, and nobody is swifter in his 
motions. You no sooner hear that he is in Rome, 
talking with Cardinal Gasparri, than you are in- 
formed of his nimbly skipping to Moscow, dis- 
covering admirable virtues in the masiers of spiri- 
tual life there. At the beginning of last week he 
was reported to be on an exploration through the 
National estates looking for the halls in which 


the latest novelty in International Co-opera- 
tion could be housed, turning respected tenants 
out of their palatial apartments, getting 
attacked for it in the Press, and replying 
in the newspapers next morning in a tone 
hardly discernible from the mock gravity of a 
college student acting the Cabinet Minister. Before 
you have recovered from the slight shock you find 
that M. de Monzie has made up his mind to attend 
a convention in Copenhagen, and while you 
imagine him talking blank official language in that 
safe, ultra-neutral place here he is in Berlin, dining 
with ‘‘ my. German colleague,’’ making fun of Dr. 
Braun, one of the guests, because he never said a 
word, and probably having another back-stairs 
interview with some Bolshevik official. 

M. de Monzie’s mental mobility equals his 
physical activity. An aristocrat by birth, he very 
early became a Radical by choice. An influen- 
tial Radical he became the champion of 
the Embassy to the Vatican, writing that 
famous book, ‘Rome sans Canossa,’ which 
did more for religious peace than twenty 
vociferous Conventions. Enjoying a certain 
amount of bien pensant consideration for 
taking sides in that way, he took the tremendous 
bound to Moscow to which I have alluded. Eng- 
lish readers may not have forgotten how, two days 
before the fall of M. Herriot, and when even the 
most daring rats were preparing to leave the 
Radical boat, this politician calmly undertook to 
take care of the French finances, only begging to 
be given forty-eight hours in which to make up his 
mind about the best method to make money with- 
out printing bills or to print six millions’ worth of 
bills without impairing the currency. Less than 
a fortnight later M. de Monzie was Minister of 
Education, and stated his intention to leave 
teachers all possible freedom to join the Con- 
federacy of Labour and promote Syndicalism, 
announcing at the same time his sincere desire to 
give extremists full satisfaction by creating the 
école unique—that is to say, making a ragged 
school the preface to Eton. But quite recently he 
wrote to the teachers a stern letter strictly forbid- 
ding them to say a word to their pupils in com- 
mendation of Syndicalism or Syndicalists. The 
answer to that document has not come out as yet, 
and may never come, but Syndicalist teachers are 
reported to have given their classes due notice 
that they will join the one-day strike prescribed by 
the Communists as a protest against the Moroccan 
campaign, and that is an answer in itself. 

In a remarkably searching book on contemporary 
French literature, M. Benjamin Crémieux—well 
known as the adapter of Pirandello to the French 
stage—mentioned M. de Monzie, along with 
Georges de la Fouchardiére and the brothers de 
Jouvenel, as one of the representatives of what he 
called the peculiar mental attitude of the College 
Stanislas, where, in fact, all these gentlemen were 
educated. This esprit de Stanislas seems to con- 
sist in cheerily questioning every thing that com- 
mon philistinism regards as a principle. The 
present writer, during the twenty odd years he 
spent at the College Stanislas, did know a great 
many young minds—generally Parisian products 
—inclined to doubts and question, and he did his 
best to regulate while encouraging this propensity. 
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However, he cannot help remembering that while 
de Monzie and the two de Jouvenels, shortly after 
Rostand, amused their little circle by their 
vivacity, M. Marc Sangnier, a totally different 
intellect, was setting on foot the Sillon and trying 
to revive the spirit of early Christianity among 
boys daily crossing the byways of the Latin 
quarter. Let us admit that the College Stanislas, 
like most of the Parisian lycées, preferred intellec- 
tual independence to dullness, and had a partiality 
for wit. But M. de Monzie seems to overdo every- 
thing and to enjoy it a little too much. A Berlin 
satirical newspaper the other day gave his picture, 
with the legend: First Frenchman who came here 
with another intention than that of digging up 
rifles. 1 have no doubt that M. de Monzie enjoyed 
this more than any other comment. He likes to be 
the first Frenchman, and would love to be the only 
Frenchman doing anything. I should not be very 
much surprised either if his visit to Berlin had had 
another purpose than discussing with ‘‘ my Ger- 
man colleague ’’ an exchange of students and reci- 
procal gifts of books. Probably he is tired, like 
many of us, of hearing the sanctimonious world 
advise the French to be friends with the Germans, 
ind he wants to see whether silence, rather than 
applause, will not follow a decisive move in the 
so-called desired direction. The experiment had 
to be made some day, and who will deny that 
M. de Monzie, with his queer smile, could do it 
better than M. Herriot, with his fat embrace ? 


VERSE 


THE OLD WOMEN HEAR THE YOUNG GIRLS 
SINGING IN APRIL 


EATHERLIGHT, tiptoe on the air of April, 
Innocent ones, dance on, by us, alas! 
Ungreeted. We are old and know December, 
Our orchards blossom in the heart of the fire, 
Wherein we gaze the deeper for your singing 
Remembering other voices, other springs. 
O all too soon the grief will come upon you, 
Beautiful dancers! Under the cherry boughs, 
It may be, long before their blossoms sprinkle 
Petals upon your hair; some glance, some tone, 
Or trick of light and shade on a stranger’s face 
Will change you all and cheat you of your peace. 
You will be led in secret through the twilight 
Half-frightened, leaning on that lover’s arm 
Unconscious of the path. The fragrant leafage 
Darkening, closing, wall and roof, around you 
Will never hide your delicate sweet limbs 
From the wild eyes or the light straying hands 
That lure you trembling into ecstasy. 
Already you will weep and burn and shudder ; 
And after that the chill, the grey dawnlight 
And you will never be the same again 
Though you seek innocence all over the world. 
We know, we know, who have searched the mirror’s 
heart 
For our own forms and found them where the flame 
Has sunk and left an empty burning pit, 
This dark fire. But our lovers are not there. 


Epwarp Davison 
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LOVE LOCKED IN 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


NE day they tell us the Adelphi is to go: 
() the next day they tell us it is to remain. 

So, shock by shock, they weaken our 
resistance; they make us cry ‘* Wolf,”’ until we 
grow ashamed of finding there is no wolf, and 
blush for our cries. And then one day the wolf 
will come, and when the Adelphi has been 
gobbled up, we shall cry ‘‘ Wolf ’’ again, and be 
too late. 

It is in this way that They—I do not know 
who ‘‘ They ”’ are, but they are very terrible and 
strong, and worship Ugliness and Commerce, 
and use the wolf as their instrument—it is in 
this way that They are slowly destroying London. 

I am not out to discuss the economic or any 
other reasons for this destruction; they are no 
doubt very impressive, but I should not under- 
stand them were they paraded before me. Nor 
am I out to discuss whether or no Bush House 
is an advance upon the London Opera House: 
I think it is, but let that pass: nor whether new 
Regent Street is an advance upon Nash: I am 
very sure it is not: but let that pass, also. .No, 
I am only asking Londoners to pause with me 
a moment, as they have been asked to pause by 
many a country epitaph, and drop a silent tear 
over the memory of one who was as compact of 
virtues, no more truly and no less, than the 
good lady beneath that country grave. The very 
lovable, human city of London is dead. Cry, 
if you like, Long Live London, but do not for- 
get the Queen, who is dead. What old writer 
was it who broke out with: ‘‘ London thoue art 
the flowre of cities alle’’? Anyway, his Lon- 
dor was long dead and buried before even you 
or I were born. He is welcome to his memory. 
Let us cherish our London, for in our own 
lifetime it has become a memory. 

Do you remember a wide and gracious street 
that went, in a slow swing, from Oxford Circus 
to Piccadilly Circus? Do you remember the 
decent shops, that were shops and not em- 
poriums; and the cheerful stucco gleaming in 
the sun; and the pediments and_ pilasters 
balanced with such an aristocratic nicety? Now 
you may go up the raucous tunnel called Regent 
Street and see how that dead Regent Street “‘ so 
sepulchred in such pomp ”’ doth lie. 

Do you remember a silvered figure of Eros that 
was once the very centre and epitome of the 
world’s London? I found it the other day on the 
Embankment, in the strangest company. Alas, 
poor Eros, your flashes of merriment will never 
set stern old Raikes there in a roar, nor any one 
of those solemn generals and temperance re- 
formers, You have only this cheer, that Bobbie 
Burns is exiled along with you, and Sullivan is 
preposterously mounted close by. And do you 
remember, Londoners, a certain solemn and stately 
brown house with wonderful gates, and next to it 
a fine, bow-fronted, Major Pendennis of a house? 
You will find scaffolding mostly along Piccadilly 
now. 

I have a vivid recollection of a little, gas-lit, 
stuffy tent in a small seaside place—now, I am 
sure, a ‘‘ resort’’—where the pierrots sang of an 
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Dramatis Personw. No. 170. By ‘ Quiz.’ 


AN ENGLISHMAN’S HOME: OLD AND NEW STYLES 


The tenants of certain condemned properties in Limehouse Fields object to eviction on the ground 
that a tenement does not provide the same opportunities for the expression of individuality. 
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evening. One of their regular songs had a refrain 
which went something like this : 

Is London like it used to be? 

Are the girls still there? 

Do the boys still walk down the Strand. . . 
I can remember no more, but this I do remember : 
that the little boy, with his mind full of castles 
and his hands grubby with wet sand—who was me 
—wondered at such a silly song. As if London 
could ever change! Who could ever come home 
for the holidays, and as he journeyed along in his 
hansom, with playbox and trunk on top, find 
London not what it had always been? But do the 
boys now, I wonder, still stroll down the Strand ? 
He would be roughly buffeted who should attempt 
to stroll in that maelstrom. What is the Strand 
now? A way to and from the theatres, and that 
which has grown up where the old Tivoli stood : 
a street of strange shops where they somehow con- 
trive to make shirts and chocolates look cheaply 
pretentious, and where through scarlet portals you 
may enter a sixpenny paradise of tinsel. 

I am not old, but I have a mood of age upon 
me. They are killing something which belonged 
to my childhood, and I do not care whether it was 
beautiful or sanitary or progressive. I am all for 
those Limehouse folk who stuck out for their 
back gardens and their little, shabby homes. 
There is much virtue in shabbiness, and I would 
wish that They would keep all their spick-and-span 
up-to-date buildings, their street widenings and 
town plannings, till I am no more a Londoner. 
London is old, and surely she looks very ridicu- 
lous in her short skirts and cloche hat. Her bonnet 
and cloak suited her better. I wish I could grow 
whiskers for a night, and spend a rackety evening 
at the Canterbury, and be taken home in a four- 
wheeler, ‘‘ screwed ’’ as you like—not well- 
oiled.’’ I hate a man who gets well-oiled. I wish 
I could hear Marie Lloyd sing about Mr. Porter, 
and Dan Leno descant on the Tower; I wish | 
could smoke a curved meerschaum and drink real 
beer; and I wish I could see two silvered figures 
of Eros as I drove home in my four-wheeler as 
screwed as you like, but not, oh not, well-oiled. 

So London passes. They will have the Adelphi 
sooner or later. Has it not occurred to them that 
St. Paul’s occupies valuable space—quite a good 
cathedral could be built, say, at Chiswick: that 
St. Mary’s and St. Clement Dane’s seriously inter- 
fere with the Strand traffic: that there is no sky 
sign on the Nelson Column: or that in Blooms- 
bury there are several houses quite two hundred 
years old, which obviously have no right to stand 
any longer? They are pulling the Foundling 
down: why stop at that? Bloomsbury is a very 
hot-bed of Queen Anne and Georgian stick-in- 
the-mudness. I offer these suggestions gratis : and 
I have a great many more up my sleeve for when 
they finally take courage in both hands and pass 
a law forbidding any building to remain up for 
more than twenty years. 

Commerce must be served: Progress must be 
served. Who prates of beauty? Who prates of 
old associations? Away with him. You cannot 
serve Memory and Mammon. So be it. And yet, 
as I go my philosophic way about this dear, 
vulgar city, I cannot but think now and again of 
that silvered figure, exiled from the lights and 
comings and goings of gaiety, to the dark loneli- 
ness of the Embankment. Surely, when They lock 


the gates upon him of an evening, just at the time 
when, in the old days, he lorded it most, poor 
Eros lets his bow fall and droops very pitifully on 
his diminished pedestal. We have locked you in, 
Eros, into the Embankment gardens, and if you 
are good Raikes will teach you your catechism. 
And now I must go about my business. 


THE THEATRE 
TRUTH ABOUT TRUTH 


By Ivor BROWN 


And That's the Truth (if You Think it is). By Luigi Pirandello. 
The Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. 
The Offence. By Mordaunt Shairp. The Duke of York’s 
Theatre. 
HERE are none so sheep-like in devotion 
| as our brave young intellectuals. Somebody 
tells them that Pirandello is the latest thing. 
Somebody brings an Italian company to play 
Pirandello in Italian. Eyes sparkle as speech 
incomprehensible falls upon the delicate ears of 
Chelsea and of Bloomsbury. Proust is forgotten. 
Pirandello reigns. Why not? It’s such a sooth- 
ing name to whisper over the café table. Hail 
to the new king! Almost singing himself he 
comes. It was, perhaps, a pity to produce a play 
of his in English. It lets the vulgar into the 
mystery, and the vulgar, with their ugly, rough 
common sense, may decide that the mystery is a 
mare’s nest. 

What Pirandello most needs in this country is 
to be saved from his disciples. He is a rather 
skilful dramatic craftsman who can make fair play 
with faded and tedious notions. Present our young 
high-brows with any kind of mental stick and they 
may safely be relied upon to get hold of the wrong 
end of it. In ‘ And That’s the Truth ’ Pirandello 
makes a passable comedy of some logical quibbles 
about the relativity of truth which would have been 
dismissed with the contempt proper to familiarities 
by any Athenian sophist of the four-twenties B.c. 
If our intellectuals were to argue that Pirandello 
puts some pretty new patches on an old garment 
I should agree with them. But when I hear them 
observing that Pirandello is an original thinker 
and perfectly wonderful in that function, I can 
only wonder in what sort of academies these young 
people got their education. Did they really pass 
straight from an epicene kindergarten to graduate 
at the Café Rotonde, Mont Parnasse, Paris? Such 
an upbringing has long been suggested by their 
looks, and now by their conversation. 

I used to think that an old-fashioned classical 
education was too narrow a vessel for the convey- 
ance of knowledge, but now I fear that the alter- 
native to a small cup with some content is a broad 
bowl with none. One would think that an intel- 
lectual would have some acquaintance with the 
history of intellect. The sceptical interrogations 
of Pirandello are simply the common-places of the 
class-room. Anyone who has ever approached the 
study of logic or metaphysics in its most elemen- 
tary form must know that the dilemmas about the 
nature of truth and reality composed by this 
dramatist are no more than the hack essay-subjects 
set to first-year students of philosophy. The 
Ibsenite and post-Ibsenite theatre broadened the 
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drama by carrying the tripos into the green-room | ignorant of the wound because after the childish 


and extending the problem play from sex to state- 
craft. Pirandello added a metaphysical wing to 
the new school of politics, ethics, and economics, 
and deserves some credit for a tactical innovation. 
Our ignorant high-brows, however, confuse his 
freshness of method with his philosophical matter, 
which is the stalest dregs of undergraduate scepti- 
cism. To call these hoary quibbles about appear- 
ance and reality ‘‘ original ’’ is to proclaim one’s 
devastating ignorance of the history of human 
thought. The readiness with which our intellec- 
tuals make this proclamation seems to me to be a 
scandal that deserves the closest attention of the 
Board of Education. 

In the play now to be seen at Hammersmith, 
an Italian official comes to a little town whose local 
industry appears to be gossiping, and is imme- 
diately spotted as a man with a load of mystery. 
Why does he keep his wife in one flat and his 
mother-in-law in another and strain his small 
income to keep them apart? The townsfolk want 
the facts, and the chorus of the piece, whose indus- 
try is the working out of chess problems and the 
ejaculation of sceptical remarks about the human 
mind, points out that the truth is what we like to 
make it. The official maintains that his mother- 
in-law is mad and so must be segregated; the 
mother-in-law says that the man is the victim of 
illusions. There are moments when Pirandello 
approaches the composition of a really good play 
by suggesting the mental distress that these mutual 
suspicions can create. But he will not keep his 
work on this human level, but must be off to frisk 
it and flounce it with his logicai negativities, which 
are of no possible interest to anyone who has ever 
considered the meaning of truth for himself. He 
allows his living characters to be subordinated to 
his sceptical abstractions. Thus the humanity of 
the piece, which might have been considerable, 
dwindles away and we are finally fobbed off with 
a quasi-philosophical gesture of adieu to the 
intensely suffering creatures of the story. 

The piece was always alive, and vividly alive 
when the author was content to be a dramatist 
working out the relations of the twisted mind and 
the broken heart. When he remembered the im- 
portance of being Pirandello and of simultaneous 
juggling with a dozen baubles of tin-pot philo- 
sophy, he defied his own creative power and 
became a perfect bore on the Chelsea-Bloomsbury 
model. The living tissue of the play owed much 
to the admirable portraiture of distress supplied by 
Miss Nancy Price and Mr. Claud Rains. Mr. 
Frank Allanby put in some effective realism as an 
official, and Mr. Playfair gave his voice to the 
part of sceptical chorus and his directive powers 
to ruling discreetly the waves of small-town gossip. 

‘The Offence,’ since its author is neither a 
foreigner nor dead, is not being largely fussed 


about. Mr. Mordaunt Shairp is not, on this show- ; 


ing, an expert in stage strategy, and his last act 
limps after the march of his preceding scenes. But 
this is a play with an idea in which the idea is 
not permitted to usurp a domineering sovereignty. 
Mr. Shairp has not made Pirandello’s mistake and 
kept his humans in artistic subjection in order to 
exercise some philosophic flourishes over their 
neglected bodies. His play is a study of the child 


spoiled bv the rod and growing up with a wounded 
Spirit to live in hate of a flagellant father. He is 


offence and its savage punishment a serious illness 
caused a rupture of memory, and Mr. Shairp will 
have it that to understand all is to heal all. The 
son is saved from menace of madness by the 
father’s admission of what dark thing had hap- 
pened. Thus the son’s mental continuity is 
restored and the mystery of his nerve-storms is 
dissolved. This may be fashionable psychology, 
but I am not at all sure that the instantaneous 
‘* setting ’’ of a fractured mind is credible outside 
the text-book. That, however, is merely a debat- 
able point. What is certain is the sincere and 
powerful treatment of a genuine theme and the 
admission to the West End stage of some human 
beings other than the adulterous and epigrammatic 
puppets of normal entertainment. The dialogue 
of ‘ The Offence ’ is natural, unassuming stuff, its 
subject is a possible occurrence of any domestic 
interior where the father has a short temper and 
a strong right arm, and its acting includes a 
brilliant display of hysterical collapse by Mr. 
Harcourt Williams. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Editor of the Saturvay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opini themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

‘I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


““ CHUCK IT, SMITH” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—I note with cordial approval the letter under 
the heading quoted above, signed ‘‘ A Labour Reader,” 
in your issue of last week. Asa lifelong Tory {not a Con- 
servative), I regret that the party in the State, which 
is least inimical to my principles, still finds room for 
Lord Birkenhead among the number of its senior 
counsellors. 

Round about the time of the debacle of Mr. Balfour's 
last administration, I, in the far interior of Africa, 
learned from the newspapers about one F. E. Smith, 
who seemed to be a rising hope of the Constitutional 
Party. I kept my eye on his record, and some years 
before the war (1911, if memory serve me rightly) took 
the first opportunity of going to hear him—at a 
Unionist meeting in Edinburgh—and induced two near 
relations of kindred views to accompany me. The 
result was disastrous to our (until then) high estimation 
of Mr. F. E. Smith. He had devoted his address to 
an attack on Mr. Lloyd George (‘‘ rare fruits,** ‘* nine- 
pence for fourpence,” etc.), and we left the meeting 
thoroughly disenchanted, convinced that he shared fully 
the cheapness and the lack of sincerity of his opponent. 
In short, that he was simply Mr. Lloyd George under 
another label. Subsequent events have induced none of 
the three of us to alter the opinion then formed. 

A needy journalist may be quite an admirable mem- 
ber of the community, but his place iy not among 
statesmen ; he has no right to convert a state banquet 
into a beanfeast; and even the legal architect of his 
own fortune is compelled to respect the line of 
demarcation between the Bench and the Bar. Black- 
pool is not Oxford; the respective reasons for frequent- 
ing them are not the same. 

If any of their fellow citizens wrong Mr. Lloyd 
George and Lord Birkenhead in suspecting them of 
cheapness and insincerity, then those gentlemen ought 
not to have furnished their fellow citizens with such 
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allusions as ‘‘ Marconi’s"” and ‘‘ Cheap Journalistic 
Puffs.” This caveat is necessary, because both gentle- 
men are supposed to be learned in the law. 

‘‘A Labour Reader” must have some sympathy 
with Conservative opinion, ‘‘ which is strangely torpid.” 
Conservative opinion is cruelly ashamed; but it shrinks 
from washing th2 family dirty linen in public. The 
members of a décent family, so far as possible, avoid 
directing general attention to the bastards of its con- 
nexion. The Conservative Party has its Lord Birken- 
head; the Labour Party has its Mr. Saklatvala, but 
neither likes to have either rubbed in. The duty of each 
party is obvious. 

I am, etc., 
Nomapic Doctor 


Edinhurgh 


EUROPE AND THE RIFFS 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 

SIR,—The Sultan of Morocco has offered, so the 
papers inform us, a reward of 200,000 francs for the 
body, dead or alive, of Abdel Krim, the heroic leader 
of the Riffs—the reward is of course really put for- 
ward by the Spanish and French Governments, for the 
Sultan in his ‘‘ palace’’ at Fez is merely a puppet of 
the latter. But Abdel Krim and his people and their 
ancestors have lived in these mountain fastnesses of 
North Morocco for centuries, even before France was 
France and Spain was Spain. What should we have 
thought and said of the German Kaiser if during the 
Great War he had made such a proposal for the body 
of M. Poincaré? Incitements to individual assassina- 
tion, the bombing of Riff villages, the killing of 
women and children—to this has Christian civilization 
descended, thus making a mockery of all the well- 
worn propaganda slogans used during the Great War 
to show how really wicked the Germans were ! 

In the late summer of 1917 a pamphlet, entitled 
‘ The Pope’s Peace Note,’ was issued by the Catholic 
Social Guild, a prominent Catholic society with head- 
quarters in Westminster. This Note, it will be remem- 
bered, was sent out from the Vatican by the Pope to 
the various belligerent Powers on August 1, 1917. 
The pamphlet I am here referring to dealt with various 
points of this Papal Note and had the ‘‘ imprimatur ”’ 
of Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, who 
wrote a preface thereto approving of its (the pamphlet’s) 
contents. On page 12, in a paragraph headed ‘ The 
Pope and Justice,’ this Catholic pamphlet states: ‘‘ He 
(the Pope) has condemned the invasion of Belgium, the 
sufferings of the innocent, and the bombing of unde- 
fended towns.’’ Whatever truth there may have been 
in the charge (and I know it was exaggerated) that the 
Germans started this indiscriminate bombing, we at 
least had vast facilities for countering them; the Riffi 
on the other hand, apart from the defences provided 
by nature in the mountains, have no such facilities 
except in so far as by their valour they have captured 
material from the Spaniards or have been able to pro- 
cure supplies from privateers and smugglers. 

In the present Morocco campaign whole native 
villages have admittedly been wiped out as ‘‘ punish- 
ment ’’—despatches from both the French and Spanish 
sides have announced these facts, and further attention 
has been drawn to them here by Mr. Gordon Canning. 
Nearly two years ago (and since) in your columns I 
was commenting severely on the silence of the League 
of Nations, of the Papacy, of the Catholic clergy of 
every land in regard to this wanton war in Morocco 
which was then being waged by Spain alone. Since 
then France has energetically joined in the fray, with 
the word ‘‘ Peace ’’ of course for ever on her lips but 
never in her heart, and the war has developed into a 
terrible campaign with all the heartless cruelty of the 
resources of modern military science. But where or 
when has the Vatican denounced the bombing of Riff 
villages by Spanish and French airmen, many of them 


Catholics? Where or when has a single Catholic 
Bishop, either here or on the Continent, raised his voice 
denouncing these outrages against the laws not only of 
humanity but of God? For the euphemism by which 
Catholic teachers ‘‘ get round’’ the Commandment 
‘* Thou shalt not kill,’’ is to add ‘‘ except in self-de- 
fence,’’ and in the case of the Riffs there is no possible 
shadow of doubt as to who are the aggressors inasmuch 
as both the French and the Spaniards have to cross 
the sea to attack these Morocco natives in their own 
homeland. 

Recent issues of the SaturDAY REviEW have con- 
tained a not uninteresting correspondence headed 
‘ Canterbury or Rome.’ Il am scarcely competent 
to sit in judgment on the qualifications of Mr. Alison 
Phillips as a historian, but this I know, that already as 
a boy at one of our great Catholic schools I was some- 
times rather sceptical as to the truth of the Catholic 
interpretation of certain episodes of history laid before 
me. After a study of the attitudes of the Catholic body 
and of the Catholic Hierarchy of all countries during 
the Great War, after noting the strange silence of the 
Vatican (which is on terms of the closest friendship 
with the Spanish Monarchy) in regard to the atrocity 
of this hideous Morocco War, my scepticism above- 
mentioned has become even more pronounced, and I am 
more than ever convinced of the truth of that saying 
of La Rochefoucauld : 

‘* Les vertus se perdent dans I’intérét, comme les 
fleuves se perdent dans la mer.’’ 

I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


CONSERVATIVES AND FOREIGN POLICY 
To the Editor of the SatuRrpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The Socialist victor at Stockport claims that 
popular fear of our Government getting involved in a 
quarrel with Turkey over Mosul was one of the factors 
which helped him to win the election. How far the 
electors of Stockport were influenced in this way out- 
siders cannot pretend to say, but there can be no 
manner of doubt that one of the trump cards of the 
Socialist orator is to suggest that we shall be drawn 
into war with Turkey over Mosul by the machinations 
of capitalists in general, and oil magnates in particular. 

To say that such a statement, being sheer nonsense, 
needs no answer is merely to shelve the question. 
Rightly or wrongly, in order to propitiate the 
democracy who had been allowed no opportunity of 
expressing their views in a constitutional manner 
during the war, i.e., by the means of a General Elec- 
tion—we extended the franchise enormously after the 
war, and now have to deal with an electorate of which 
some millions have neither the leisure nor the inclina- 
tion to think out the problems of foreign policy, but 
are imbued with a fixed determination not to be 
forced to fight in another world war. Whether this 
feeling has anything to do with the extreme difficulty 
of getting recruits for the army—which shows itself 
in the prodigal issue of posters suggesting that soldier 
ing to-day means much play and little work—I do 
not know, but that millions of men cherish a bitter 
determination never to be forced to fight again, and 
that they believe that the Mosul business may lead to 
the most disastrous consequences are facts which there 
is no disputing. It is very galling to the old-fashioned 
Conservative to see the old-fashioned Imperialism 
steadily disappearing, but, ex necessitate, Democracy 
means disintegration, and when we decided to treat 
the Sinn Feiners as gallant enemies rather than as 
cowardly assassins we virtually hauled down the Union 
Jack, not merely as an emblem of unity at home but 
as a token of dominion abroad. 

On the whole, the Conservative Press is against 
a struggle with Turkey, but Anglo-Catholics in the 
party would like to see the Turks well punished for 
the crimes which, as it is alleged, they have committed 
against their Christian subjects and neighbours. This 
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is natural enough, but surely the beam in our own eye 
must be removed before we seek to cut out the mote 
which disfigures the vision of the Turk. We saved 
France from destruction and are still her most faith- 
ful ally—in spite of the enormous debt which she owes 
us—and today the French are waging a war of 
extermination against the Riffs, who, but for the 
misfortune of the colour of their skin and the fact that 
they are Moslems, would be acclaimed throughout the 
world as ‘“‘ rightly struggling to be free.” Against 
the French they have every whit as much right as the 
Montenegrins had against the Turks, but the fact that 
they were born in the wrong continent and worship 
God incompletely and in the wrong way, though it may 
not damn them in the next world, dooms them irrevoc- 
ably in this. 
I am, etc., 
Thurlow, Suffolk C. F, Ryper 


MANORIAL RIGHTS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. Ralph Nevill, in his book ‘ English 
Country House Life,’ states that ‘‘ on January 1, 1925, 
with the coming into force of the Law of Property 
Act, 1922, the ancient title of Lord of the Manor 
ceased to exist.’’ If this is so, various members of 
the landed gentry will have to revise their biographies 
for next year; but I understand that this, although 
passed this year, does not come into force until next 
January, and then in due course the ancient title will 
automatically cease to exist, with a scale of com- 
pensation for the enfranchisement. 

I am, etc., 
LorD OF THE MANOR OF WHITLEY 


CHORLEY, BEETHOVEN AND WEBER 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—I am sorry to trouble you again, but I feel 
I shall never be able to sleep o’ nights until I have 
reconciled the perturbed spirits of Mr. Hussey and 
Mr. Chorley. 

There is really no contradiction between them. They 
are discussing two quite different things. Mr. Hussey 
is talking about Beethoven performances; Chorley 
is talking about Beethoven’s vogue and influence. It 
is perfectly true that, as Mr. Hussey says, Beethoven’s 
works appear in London programmes of the eighteen- 
tens and eighteen-twenties. It is equally true that, 
as Chorley implies, it took some years for his music to 
offer a check to the triumphant course of Rossini’s 
operas. ‘‘ At the time of their sudden outburst,” he 
says, ‘‘ the world of Europe was beginning also to 
waken to the solid and lasting claims of the great 
writers of the German school. Mozart was compara- 
tively unhackneyed ; Beethoven was just beginning to 
pierce the sympathie; of the imaginative and enter- 
prising (in spite of the imperfect execution of his 
works).” It will thus be seen that Chorley is not 
denying, by anticipation, Mr. Hussey’s statistics as to 
London Beethoven performances. He is only pointing 
out that just about that time not only England but 
Europe in general was becoming so sensible of the 
towering genius of Beethoven that even Rossini’s 
vogue was being undermined. In no sense can Chorley, 
who knew the musical world of his time inside out, 
be said to be ‘‘ wrong about Beethoven,” as Mr. Hussey 
puts it. 

I am, etc., 
Ernest NEWMAN 

95 Linden Gardens, 


CANTERBURY OR ROME? 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 
SIR,—I hope that you will permit me as a Roman 
Catholic to reply to the letter which appeared under 

the above heading in your issue of September 5. 


The Bishop of Rome only claims to be the infallible 
head of the Roman Catholic Church and not of any of 
the other Christian Churches, which Rome does not 
recognize. There can be no reason, therefore, for non- 
Catholics to raise objections to an authority which does 
not affect them. They should be no more concerned 
at the influence of Rome than Roman Catholics are at 
the power of Canterbury. 

Roman Catholics throughout the world are not in- 
terested in the nationality, whatever it may be, either 
of the Pope or of the Cardinals. For they know that 
the true Church of Christ is international and universal, 
and that in the election of a successor to St. Peter the 
Sacred College receives Divine guidance, and is not in 
any way influenced by the patriotic instincts of in- 
dividuals. The Papal claim to universal supremacy is 
not in its origin local and Italian, as your corre- 
spondent asserts; in its origin it is founded on the 
words of Christ to St. Peter. 

I am, etc., 
G. E. Hecut 

Aix-les-Bains 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—If (which I hope will be the case) I may con- 
tribute another short letter in this discussion, I would 
draw attention to the fact that the original point at 
issue seems to have been lost sight of. That point 
was that Mr. Nash alleged that the Reformation in 
this country arose simply from Henry VIII’s love 
affairs. Of course, such a statement is absurd. it 
was pointed out to Mr. Nash that the repudiation of 
the Papal jurisdiction was made possible by precedent 
statutes, etc., which, while never going actually so 
far, contained the essential principle which implied the 
Supremum Caput, and which dated to centuries before 
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Henry VIII. It is a fact, proved in all history, that 
revolutions do not arise out of nothing. A long chain 
of causes precedes them. Then some dramatic occa- 
sion precipitates them. The germs of the Reformation 
were long present. Whether they would have been 
actually born into a successful movement save for 
Henry VIII is a curious speculative problem; but he 
did not originate them. 

With regard to Cobbett, I agree he was a mere 
popular writer. To quote him as an authority is 
ridiculous. Nevertheless, Mr. Alison Phillips is a bit 
too harsh. Cobbett helped to combat many prejudices 
of his time. As to the ‘‘baser sort’’ of Roman 
Catholic publishers circulating his work now, the 
edition circulated is toned down and has an explana- 
tory preface by Cardinal Gasquet. I do not think any- 
one takes Cobbett’s rhetorical style too seriously. 
However, I agree he ought not to be quoted in argu- 
ment: especially when the late Dr. Gairdner is 
available ! 

I am, etc., 


Highbury, N.5 J. W. 


{This correspondence is closed.—Ep. | 


A SWINBURNE LIBRARY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—With reference to the article in your pages 
or, the Swinburne collection formed by Mr. Wise, may 
an obscure student of Swinburne suggest a national 
effort to honour the memory of the poet by the forma- 
tion of such a library as he would most have rejoiced 
to see called into being—a library of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean dramatic literature? 

Even had I the competence you would not have the 
space to enumerate the services of Swinburne to the 
study and appreciation of our older dramatists. At 
certain points, this or that specialist may have done 
more, but it is well to remember that even in regard to 
minute textual questions few have done anything like 
sc memorable a piece of work as Swinburne’s on the 
text of Chapman. But the point is that, more than any 
man since Charles Lamb, Swinburne was responsible 
for bringing home to his countrymen the dramatic 
power and poetic beauty of those masters. He knew 
the minors as probably no one else has known them. 
Popularly, he is supposed to have over-praised the old 
dramatists in the most reckless fashion, but the truth 
is that few even among their detractors have spoken 
more sharply of what in them is truly deserving of re- 
probation. But I need not labour all this. My object 
is simply to suggest that the private monument which 
the enlightened piety of Mr. Wise has raised to his 
memory in a superb collection of the poet’s own writ- 
ings Ought to be publicly supplemented by a library of 
these writings which he most delighted to study. 

I am, etc., 
A. N. Harris 

Hampstead 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


"Ti enlightened enterprise which distinguishes 
Mr. Jonathan Cape has seldom been better exem- 
plified than in the publication of an English ver- 
sion of ‘ Henri Brulard ’ (Cape, gs. net), by Stendhal. 
Someone ought some day to write a book, or at least 
an essay, on the queer auspices under which eminent 
or extraordinary foreign authors have been introduced 
to British readers. It has always amused us to re- 
member that Thackeray, cataloguing the atrocities a 
little more accurately than Coleridge recorded those of 


Beaumont and Fletcher, introduced to the British 
public, which has never read him, the queer work of 
Pétrus Borel; but still odder is the fact, for unless our 
memory fails us it is a fact, that Lever was the first to 
write a considered English essay on Stendhal. It is a 
little as if the late Mr. Nat Gould, introducing Marcel 
Proust, had failed to find him an audicnce. For we 
do not read Stendhal. The more foolish we! But we 
predict that many will read ‘ Henri Brulard,’ the 
mainly autobiographical book of its illustrious author, 
published in France some thirty-five years ago, and 
hitherto neglected in England even by devotees of 
Stendhal. 

Of anthologies there are nowadays too many. But 
some welcome surely awaits ‘The Comic Muse’ (Col- 
lins, 6s. net), edited by Mr. J. C. Squire. He has 
ranged widely, drawing on Mr. Anstey, Mr. Belloc, 
Mr. Chesterton, Captain Harry Graham, and not for- 
getting Swinburne, and he has also included some quite 
crude work which is amusing if not literary. He might 
have taken thought about the unconscious humour of 
poets, from the classic instances in Wordsworth to 
Mrs. Browning’s 

Will you oftly 
Murmur softly, 
and even to a celebrated patriotic poem by the late 
Alfred Austin. For ourselves, we shall always com- 
plain of any comic anthology that does not include the 
affecting lyric by an Indian on the death of Queen 
Victoria : 
Dust to dust, ashes to ashes: 
Into her tomb the great Queen dashes! 

Lord Riddell, who at one time gave up to Mr. Lloyd 
George what was meant for mankind, has become of 
late a genial adviser of people in general. His new 
book, ‘ More Things that Matter’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net), deals with a great variety of 
subjects. It should, perhaps, have been entitled, 
‘ People Who Matter,’ for the best of these papers are 
about personalities: Mr. Balfour, Lord Haldane, and 
others. There are also essays on such subjects as 
‘ Digging up the Greeks,’ ‘ Protecting Prosperity,’ 
‘Is Britain a Back Number?’ 

‘ The Peril of the White ’ (Collins, 10s. 6d. net), by 
Sir Leo Chiozza Money, is very lurid to look upon, 
externally; but a glance through it suggests that it is 
a serious and valuable discussion of the population 
question, with particular reference to the methods by 
which European civilization may be preserved in the 
world of to-morrow. 

‘ Suburb ’ (Philpot, 5s. net) is a collection of sketches 
and essays by Mr. Allan Monkhouse, in which that dis- 
tinguished writer deals with the comedies and tragi- 
comedies of life in a Manchester suburb. Its contents, 
appearing originally in the chief Manchester paper, 
must have given great pleasure to local readers, but 
Mr. Monkhouse is the last person to be suspected of 
mere parochialism, and the book, if we may judge from 
the three or four pieces we have reperused, should 
entertain a wide public. 

‘ Memories and Hopes’ (Murray, 16s. net), by the 
Rev. and Hon. Edward Lyttelton, deals with school 
life in three public schools, and also offers us memories 
of sport and of travel, besides some impressions of not- 
able personalities and a considerable number of 
humorous anecdotes. It seems, at first view, rather a 
scrap-book than a book, but evidently it has matter 
in it to interest very different classes of readers. 

‘The Mayfair Calendar’ (Hutchinson, 18s. net), by 
Mr. Horace Wyndham, is unabashed book-making, and 
seems to be happier in its title than in its contents. 
Still, it has matter for those who like to read of old 
society scandals, and may serve to prove that naughti- 
ness was not unknown before our degenerate day. 

We have been asked to say that the date of publica- 
tion of Mr. Lysaght’s book, ‘ My Tower in Desmond ’ 
(Macmillan), to which we referred last week in this 
column, was September 1s. 
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THE BODLEY HEAD 


ANNOUNCE 


§ FINELY ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


THE LOVE BOOKS OF OVID 
Now for the first time completely rendered English 
prose by J. LEWIS MAY. Illustrated in colour and 
black and white by Jean de Bosschére. Limited to 
3,000 numbered copies, uniform with ‘‘ The Golden 
Asse.” Medium 8vo. 25s. net. 


THE PICTURE OF DORIAN GRAY 
By OSCAR WILDE. Illustrated by Henry Keen. 
With an Introduction by Osbert Burdett. Medium 
8vo. 21s. net. 


ARIEL : A Shelley Romance 
By ANDRE MAUROIS. Special new edition. Illus- 
trated in colour by Jacquier. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PENGUIN ISLAND 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Papé. Uniform with ‘‘ At The Sign 
Pédanque.’’ Medium 8vo. 


FIGURES OF EARTH 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. Illustrated in colour 
and black and white by Frank C. Papé. Uniform with 
Jurgen.”” Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 
LITTLE SEA DOGS and Other Stories 
of Child Life 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by Alfred 
Allinson and J. Lewis May, and illustrated in colour 
and black and white by Marcia Lane aaa ae 
4to. . 6d, net. 


MEDDLESOME MATTY & Other Poems 


for Infant Minds 
A Selection of the Poems of JANE and ANN TAYLOR 


Illustrated by Frank C. 
of the Reine 
16s, net. 


§ TRAVEL, MEMOIRS & BIOGRAPHY 
= YEARS OF MY LIFE (1867- 


By LOUISE JOPLING (Mrs. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

A a“ book of literary and artistic memories by the bh 
artist. The author was a personal friend of Whistler, Millais, Wilde, 
Gilbert, Sullivan, Watts, Leighton, and many other great Victorians. 


MEMORIES OF LIFE AND ART 
By W. SHAW of ‘** British Sport- 
ing Artists,’ etc. Dem 12s. 6d. net. 


y 8v 
ant Slade School under Legros, cenit life in Belgium in the 
om stage work with the Benson Company, and experiences as art 
ditor 


TWO VAGABONDS IN LANGUEDOC 
By IAN GORDON and CORA J. GORDON, authors 
of ‘‘ Two Vagabonds in the Balkans,” etc. Illustrated 
in colour and black and white by the authors. Royal 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LOST SWORD OF SHAMYL 
By LEWIS STANTON PALEN, author of ‘“ The 
White Devil of the Black Sea.”’ Illustrated by Prince 
Serge Cantacuzéne-Speransky. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


LONDON’S LOST THEATRES of the 
Nineteenth Century 
By ERROLL SHERSON. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
18s, net. 


A STUDENT IN SICILY 
By Mrs. NEVILL JACKSON, author of ‘‘ Ancestors 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


(1804). With decorations in colour by A. Wyndham in Silhouette,”’ etc. 

Payne. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 8s. 6d. net. 
§ BELLES LETTRES § FICTION 
FOOLS AND PHILOSOPHERS : A Gal- THE GREAT PANDOLFO 

lery of English Comic Figures By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 7s. 6d. net. 


Arranged, with an _ Introduction, by J. B. 
PRIESTLEY, author of ‘“‘ The English Comic 
Characters,’ ‘* Figures in Modern Literature,’’ etc. 
Foolscap 8vo. 5s. net. 


MUSIC-HALL NiGHTS 


rown 8vo. met 
THE WIT AND WISDOM OF QUEEN 


BESS 

A Selection of the Sayings of the Great Queen chosen 
from ‘‘ The Sayings of Queen Elizabeth.” By 
FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN, author of ‘“ The 
Private Character of Queen Elizabeth,” etc. With 
coloured frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. 5s, net. 


THE DIARY OF THOMAS TURNER 


of East Hothly, Sussex (1754-1765) 

Edited by FLORENCE MARIS TURNER (Mrs. 

Lamb). With an_ introduction by 
. B. Priestley. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF HANNAH MORE 
Selected and edited, with an Introduction, by R. 
BRIMLEY JOHNSON. Uniform with “ The Letters 
of Mary Russell Mitford.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF ITALIAN 
LYRICS from the 13th Century to the 
Present Day 
Chosen and Translated into English Verse by 
ROMILDA RENDEL, with the Italian texts. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6s. net. 

LIFE AND YOU 
A Book of Essays by C. LEWIS HIND, author of 
“* Life and I,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ The best novel of Mr. Locke’s we have ever read.""—Observer. 


THE BAKER’S CART 
By GERALD BULLETT. 7s. 6d. net. 


“He is sensitive, he is passionately alive, and he is as o-* 
observant as he is excellently selective. Each of these stories 
memorable."’"—Daily Graphic. 


INVISIBLE WOUNDS 
By FREDERICK PALMER 7s. 6d. net. 


“ This extremely interesting and well-written romance."’"—Truth. 
“Told with wonderful descriptive power . ne is a re- 


markable character finely drawn . . . the story never loses its grip on 


the reader,"’"— Westminster Gazette 


THE SHADOW CAPTAIN 
By E. B. and A. A. KNIPE. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE DOUBLE JOURNEY 
By JAMES BRYCE. 7s. 6d, net. 


The book is notable for its realistic and merciless description of 
scenes in the underworld. 


THE RELUCTANT IMPOSTOR 

By MURIEL HINE., 7s. 6d. net. 
identity has for its background 
JONES IN PARIS 

By WARD MUIR, 7s. 6d. net. 


This bright, — ow 
a shy young man 
not as shy as he 
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NEW FICTION 


Christina Alberta’s Father. By H. G. Wells. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. net. 


XASPERATING Mr. Wells! Consider the book 

he here began to make and the book that he has 
actually made, and it will be difficult to keep your 
temper before the spectacle of the inspired teller of 
tales being frustrated by the sociologist, prophet and 
commentator on things in general. His genius gave 
him here one of the most delightful characters to be 
found in the fiction of our day, Mr. Preemby, a little, 
innocent-eyed, dreamy, retired laundryman, into whose 
head, long filled with speculations about the secret of 
the pyramids and other mysteries, there comes the 
idea that he is no less than Sargon, King of Kings, 
the secular messiah of this age. And his genius gave 
Mr. Wells more than that absurd and amiable char- 
acter; it gave him the outline of a story admirably 
fantastic, in which Preemby-Sargon, marching on 
valiantly and preposterously in obedience to his destiny, 
should be at once touching and a figure of fun, a kind 
of small bourgeois Quixote. But Mr, Wells was by 
no means content with Mr. Preemby and that story. 
In some evil moment he decided that the limelight, 
or rather the moonshine, that poured upon the quaint 
figure of Mr. Preemby should be shared by Christina 
Alberta, his putative daughter, but belonging to quite 
another world, that of Ann Veronica. Also he deter- 
mined that all that business of Sargon, instead of being 
left the fortunate lunacy that it was, should be ration- 
alized. Poor Preemby was not to be left in possession 
of a fool’s kingdom; it was to be explained to him, 
and at more than sufficient length to the reader, that 
Mr. Preemby erred not in dreaming that he was king 
of the world but in failure to realize that all other 
men were kings of the world. The explanation was to 
come from a psycho-analyst, who was to be discovered 
to be the seducer of Christina Alberta’s mother, and 
her true father. And Christina Alberta, sweet child of 
our period, after learning the fact, was to employ her 
mother’s seducer to heal the mind of her mother’s 
husband. And the book which began so bravely was 
to end with everything explained away, except the 
radical vulgarity of Christina Alberta. 

Of that, too, we should have had an explanation if 
Mr. Wells had suspected its existence. But he did not. 
Never was an author more completely duped by one 
of his creatures than Mr. Wells by Christina Alberta. 
This hard little unmoral minx is presented to us with 
the suggestion that she has travelled a million leagues 
nearer independence than her mother. But has she? 
The mother, no doubt, was outwardly a conventional 
woman. But was she not, in the excellently vivid and 
rapid portrait Mr. Wells gives of her, far more the 
architect of her own fortunes than Christina Alberta? 
Was she not altogether stronger, more definitely her- 
self? Mr. Wells mistakes the parade of self-will for 
strength of will. And even in that matter of un- 
chastity, to which he seems to attach so much import- 
ance, the advantage was with the mother, who at 
least loved where she gave herself, whereas Christina 
had not sex enough to sin with any energy. But Mr. 
Wells does worse than over-value Christina Alberta. 
In one crisis of her story he shows her behaving as 
no girl possibly could. For Mr. Wells is apparently 
a believer in that theory, dear to mid-Victorian writers 
of melodrama, according to which the call of the blood 
is immediately audible and will instantly be obeyed. 
That is to say, a girl has only to gather that the 
stranger to whom she is talking is her natural father, 
and she will at once thrill to him, without embarrass- 
ment about her own position, without a side-thought of 
the wrong done to her mother, the deception prac- 
tised on the man she has hitherto loved as her father. 


Yet were all this very much better done, the promi- 
nence given to Christina Alberta and in a less degree 
to several other characters would damage the true 
story, that of Mr. Preemby. How happily Mr. Wells 
could have told that is evident in many pages, especially 
in the delicious narrative of how he recruited a follow- 
ing in Holborn and sought to inaugurate his reign 
with a great feast at the Rubicon restaurant. But the 
devil of realism has been by Mr. Wells’s elbow through- 
out the writing of this book, and too often has held 
the hand that wielded the pen. So no sooner has Mr. 
Preemby fallen under the observation of mental special- 
ists than we are treated to lurid and in their way very 
well done pictures of the interior of an observation ward 
and disquisitions on the undoubtedly unsatisfactory 
administration of State institutions for the insane. Did 
it never strike Mr, Wells that in such a story as Mr. 
Preemby’s the place of incarceration should have been 
just indicated by some convention like that which on 
a tapestry version of old legend would have suggested 
the castle in which the good knight was imprisoned? 
To clap Mr. Preemby into a very actual lunacy ward 
was a blunder as well as a piece of cruelty. The thing 
simply could not have happened, for the very good 
reason that Mr, Preemby belonged to a world in which 
there were no such institutions, only rather agreeably 
alarming imaginative substitutes for them. 


There are other things in the book of which Mr. 
Wells will never persuade us. Mr. Preemby was the 
private possession of Mr. Wells until the book was 
published; he is now ours, and we will exercise the 
liberty of our imaginations in deciding what did happen 
to that delightful creature. He was assuredly not 
psycho-analysed. Freud is not admitted into the world 
oi Cervantes and of Dickens. He was not defeated. 
He did not die and get moralized over by the man 
whose bastard he had fathered. After that not veiy 
successful affair of the feast at the Rubicon, Mr. 
Preemby was convinced that the world was his for the 
taking. He had but to raise his hand and mankind 
would follow him. But Mr, Preemby had nobility in 
his heart as well as moonshine in his head. The 
moment he knew he could have the world, he knew he 
did not want it. With a sublime gesture of renuncia- 
tion, he abdicated the throne on which he was just 
about to seat himself. He gave up all that he believed he 
could have had, and raised thereby to a moral altitude 
even more dizzy, he returned to a little laundry, which 
he mismanaged to perfection. Rumours of the sensa- 
tion he had created in the world he had decided not 
to dominate reached him, of course, but he troubled 
little about them, and his sole comment on the narrative 
produced by Mr. Wells was ‘‘ It won't wash.” 
Christina Alberta, fortunately, passed altogether out of 
his life. He made, however, an entirely congenial 
friend, one Mr. Polly, and the two of them would 
sometimes speculate mildly why their creator had dealt 
with Mr. Preemby as the author of all is said to have 
dealt with all men, causing him to be 

Born under one law, to another bound. 
Had they been literary critics, they would have asked 
why a character like Mr. Preemby should be 

Vainly begot, and then forbidden vanity, 
why he should be conceived in fantasy and then sub 
jected to a discursive, disputatious realism, why he 
should be brought forth for our imaginative delight 
and then rationalized, moralized over, and turned from 
the unique Mr. Preemby into a sort of ‘‘ Everyman.” 


We grudge no man his seriousness, but surely Mr. 
Wells in the last twenty years has done enough, m 
prophetic and journalistic work, to say nothing of his 
history of the world, to convince the public that he is 
a man of science, a reformer, and altogether a very 
helpful person. We beseech him to relapse into the 
mere artist, to abandon himself to the promptings of 
his genius. We have so many writers who could give 
us Christina Alberta, so few who could give us Mr. 
Pieemby. 
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:: Broadway House Books :: 


*The History of 
Civilization. 
New Volumes 


The Dawn of European Civilization. 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt. With 150 illustra- 
tions and maps. 16s. net. ‘* His baok ‘ fills a gap,’ 
indeed. He has done a great service to learning and 
given a clear and reliable outline of the earliest civili- 
zation of Europe.”—Nation. ‘‘ A very fine piece of 
work.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


Mesopotamia : : the Civilizations of Babylonia 
and Assyria. By Professor L. DELAPORTE. With 
60 illustrations and maps. fs. net. The first general 
survey of Assyrian and Babylonian life and history 
embodying the results of post-war researches. Through 
the Jews the Babylonians have profoundly influenced 
Christendom. 


The Aegean Civilization. By Professor G. 
GLOTZ. With 98 illustrations and maps. 16s. net. 
A wonderfully picturesque and scholarly account of the 
civilization revealed by Schliemann and Sir Arthur 
Evans, which perpetually invites comparison with 
modern life. 


The Peoples of Asia. sy L. H. DUDLEY 
BUXTON, turer in Physical Anthropology at the 
University of Oxford. With 8 full-page plates. 12s. 6d. 
net. In addition to chapters dealing with the bigger 
racial problems, special sections are devoted to a study 
of Western Asia, India, Japan, China and Indonesia. 


“Broadway 
Translations. 
New Volumes 


The Mirror of Venus: Love Poems and 
Stories from Ovid. Translated by F. A. WRIGHT, 
M.A., with an introduction on ‘ Love in Latin Litera- 
ture.’ 7s. 6d. net. Contains the cream of Ovid's love 
poetry outside the Ars Amatoria, of which a second 
impression in this series is published under the title The 
Lover’s Handbook. 7s. 6d. net. 


I] Novellino: the Hundred Old Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by EDWARD STORER. 7s. 64 
net. The first classic of Italian prose. Stories, legends 
and anecdotes, told by the strolling poet to the signore, 
after full-lived mediaeval days of hunting and battle. 


Dr. John Faustus : His Damnable Life and De- 
served Death. Also the Second Report of Faustus 
with the Deeds of Wagner. Translations of 1592 and 
1594, edited by WILLIAM ROSE, M.A., Ph.D. With 
an Introduction on ‘‘ Faust in Legend and History.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


A Huguenot Family in XVI Cent 

The Memoirs of Philippe du Mornay, written by is 
Wife. Translated with an Introduction by LUCY 
CRUMP. With 8 plates, 12s. 6d. net. One of the most 
notable of French memoirs, on accaqunt of the interest 
of the period and the intimacy of the telling. 


*To-day and 
To-morrow. 


New Volumes. 2s. 6d. net each 


Hephaestus, the Sou! of the Machine. By E. E. 
FOURNIER D’ALBE. Shows how machinery has be- 
come supreme, and the results to be expected from its 
domination of this planet. 


P rometheus, or Biology and the Advancement of 
Man. By Professor H. S. JE ENNINGS. Summarizes 
the recent striking advances in biology, and applies his 
conclusions to the problem of the improvement of man. 


Thrasymachus, or the Future of Morals. By 
C. E. M. JOAD. Foresees a great Puritan revolution 
arising out of present conventional (herd) morality. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. By 
BONAMY DOBREE. What the theatre might become 
if playwrights, actors and psychologists were given a 
freer hand. 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By E. S. P. 
HAYNES. Deals with urgently needed amendments of 
English law. 


P ygmailion, o- the Doctor of the Future. By R. 
McNAIR WILSON, M.D. Foresees an evolution in the 
personality of the doctor and his whole methad of treat- 
ment. 


A Selection of 
other Books. 
Talks with Shepherds. py waLTER jOHN- 


SON. With 4 plates. 5s. net. Faithful transcripts of 
conversations with English shepherds, which bring to 
life the scenes and characters of a swiftly vanishing 


countryside, 
Wat Tyler, ana Other Plays. By HALCOTT 
GLOVER, author of The Second R 7s. 6d. net. 


The author's first collected volume, containing, besides 
the title play, The King’s Jewry and Heil, Casar! 


The ABC of Relativity. By BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, F.R.S. 4s. 6d. net. An explanation 
Relativity and its possible influence on life, 
written with that style and lucidity which made the 
Author’s A B C of Atoms so notable a contribution to 
its subject. 


Psyche : The Cult of Souls and the Belief in Im- 

mortality among the Greeks. By E. ROHDE. 25s. 

net. The translation of this standard work has been 

made from the latest German edition. It is a poh ow ye 

hensive account of Greek religion, by 

scholars, philologists, philosophers, and interested in 
religion or mysticism. 


The Evolution of Anatomy. py CHARLES 
SINGER, M.D., D.Litt, etc. With Ss plates 

text figures. 12s. 6d. net. A history of the advances 
in anatomical and physiological knowledge, with detailed 
treatment of Galen, Mundinus, Vesalius, and Harvey. 
Other topics include the Church and 3; mode 
of obtaining human bodies ; anatomical illustration ; the 
beginnings of experiment, ete. 


* New Complete Prospectus on application. Send for Autumn List. 


ROUTLEDGE 


KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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REVIEWS 
THE SECRET OF DICKENS 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


The Immortal Dickens. By George Gissing. 
Palmer. 6s. net. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Messrs. Methuen 

brought out their ‘‘ Rochester ’’ edition of Dickens, 
tc which Gissing contributed introductions. After six 
of the novels had appeared, the edition was discon- 
tinued. Gissing wrote tweive introductions altogether, 
but three of them cannot be found; the remaining nine, 
together with a little reprinted paper, ‘ Dickens in 
Memory,’ are in this new volume. It was an excellent 
idea to hunt these things, collect and reprint them, and 
we must be grateful to Mr. Paimer and his editor, even 
though we cannot agree with them when they tell us 
that the book is as important as Forster’s ‘ Life,’ or 
Mr. Chesterton’s ‘ Dickens.’ In the first place, it 1s 
much too slight, and in the second the criticism it 
contains, though useful and pleasant, is by no means 
of the highest order. 

Gissing makes the common mistake of dwelling upon 
non-essentials, upon qualities that Dickens had in 
common with half a hundred other writers. He never 
gives us the secret of his man, the key to his mind. 
He is for ever telling us that Dickens gives us a picture 
of the social life, particularly the life of the lower 
middle and working classes, of his time ; or, that owing 
to his treatment of this and that abuse, such and such 
things were abolished; or, that Dickens broke new 
ground by approaching life as a realist. These aie 
comparatively unimportant matters and they do not 
explain why we still read Dickens with delight. An 
author might have caused a score of Dotheboys Halls 
and Circumlocution Offices to be abolished and yet not 
possess a hundred readers at this late hour. One 
Henry Cockton wrote a story in which he attacked 
private asylums and the whole system of arbitrary 
confinement for alleged lunacy. It was a definite abuse 
and a really forceful attack, which caused some com- 
motion at the time, but this piece of public service did 
not succeed in keeping alive the story in question, for 
how many of us have ‘Valentine Vox ’ on our shelves? 
And this should remind us that it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that Dickens was alone among novelists in fasten- 
ing upon public abuses. There were others, though 
their attacks were never so successful as those of 
Dickens because they never attracted the same atten- 
tion. Dickens had an infinitely larger public and was 
easily able to make his voice heard. He may have ui.- 
made Dotheboys Hall, but Dotheboys Hall did not make 
him. In short, so far as he was successful as a social 
reformer (and it is easy to exaggerate his success) it 
was because he commanded a large audience, and the 
reason why he commanded such a large audience was 
not because he was a social reformer but because he 
was a literary genius of a certain kind. And it 1s the 
business of his critics to’ explain the nature of that 
genius and not to put us off with talk of his reforming 
activities. 

Nor are Gissing’s frequent references to Dickens as 
an original realist, who stands alone in giving us a 
picture of the social life of his time, any more to the 
point. They argue.a lack of knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the period. To say, as Gissing does, that the 
‘ Sketches by Boz’ ‘‘ broke entirely new ground” is 
ridiculous, for they are hardly distinguishable from a 
great mass of popular writing of the time. Thus, the 
influence of Hook, that popular vulgarian whom 
Dickens soon left behind once he was grappling with 
‘ Pickwick,’ is very plain to be seen. And as pictures 
of social life his novels as a whole are quite untrust- 
worthy and far inferior to those of at least half-a-dozen 
contemporary writers. It is useless to suggest, as 
Gissing seems to suggest in more than one place, that 
his world may appear strange to us merely because tie 


times have changed. His world seemed equally strange 
to his contemporaries. In truth it is a world of his 
own, made up of an enormous mass of details carried 
over from this world—for no writer ever managed tii 
little facts better than Dickens—but governed by an 
imagination that transforms it into an entirely new 
sphere. Fortunately for Dickens, it is vastly more im- 
portant to be able to create a delightful world of one’s 
own than it is to be able to paint a faithful picture of 
any social life. 

A close examination of that world and the imagina- 
tion that governed it will give us the secrec ot 
Dickens’s genius, beside which revelation all the cou- 
ments of criticism, though they are as just and sea- 
sible and pleasant as Gissing’s are, amount to iitile 
more than chit-chat. Such an examination, to be any- 
thing like final, would demand a whole volume, and 
it is this volume for which we are waiting. It would 
prove one of the best studies criticism has yet to otter. 
Nor would it be an easy study. Dickens is not an easy 
subject. He is one of those apparently simple subjects, 
about whom it is possible to make any number of 
superficial and obvious comments, who are really the 
rost difficult of all for criticism proper. It is tar 
easier to be adequate on a Henry James than it is on 
a Dickens. But this examination would reveal the 
fact that Dickens is perhaps our supreme example of 
literary genius of a distinct kind. This kind might ve 
described as the great childish geniuses. They are 
men who carried forward into their adult life and work 
the imagination and memories of their childhood. The 
world they make for themselves during childhood 
(usually an abnormal childhood) they keep for ever, 
and their writing always takes them into that world. 
It is this that gives their imaginings a curious intensity 
and vitality, and with them a certain sense of unreality. 
Their world always succeeds in impressing itself upon 
our imagination (if only because it takes us back to our 
own childhood, though we do not realize it), but we 
never think of it as being the world of our own experi- 
ence. It runs away obliquely from our own world. All 
Dickens’s genius, with all its magnificent virility and its 
curious limitations, can be explained on this basis. Why 
is it that he could never handle certain types of people, 
certain common situations? It cannot be said that he 
never met educated gentlefolk, that he knew nothing 
of love, to name one kind of person and one kind of 
relation that he could never present. Gissing, like other 
critics, admits the limitation but cannot discover a 
reason. The reason is that such persons and such rela- 
tions and situations never entered into the world of his 
childhood ; only his adult mind realized them, and that 
was not enough; what he could not enter into imagina- 
tively during those early years he never could under- 
stand, not, that is, for the purposes of his art. Why, 
again, should Dickens, above all other novelists, pre- 
sent us with so many characters who are rot, as it 
were, shown us in the round, as whole human beings, 
but simply presented in terms of their trades and profes- 
sions? Once more the answer is, because that is how 
such persons entered into the world of his childhood, as 
they do into the experience of every child. Instance 
could be piled on instance, for this key will unlock all 
his doors; and probably there is, at this very moment, 
some happy critic who has just finished the final chapter 
of ‘ Dickens: A Study of His Genius’ and sees those 
doors all open. He is to be envied. 


JOSEPHINE 


Josephine, Napoleon’s Empress. By C.S. Forester. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 


te latest of her many biographers has nothing new 
to add to the story of Josephine’s eventful life. Mr. 
Forester writes for those whose interest in history is 
mainly confined to the gently scandalous, but his book 
is inoffensive and fairly accurate. While not well 


written it is easily read, and if the humour is some- 
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BELLES LETTRES 


THE PORTRAIT PICTURES OF WILLIAM 
ROTHENSTEIN (1889-1925) 
An iconography by JoHN ROTHENSTEIN, with an 
Introduction by Max BEErRsouM, and 100 Collo- 
types of Portraits. Super Royal 4to. £6 6s. net. 
Limited to 500 copies. 


A SERIES OF 18tH-CENTURY FRENCH 


ROMANCES 


Edited by Vyvian Hottanp. Demy 8vo. £1 Is. 
net per volume. 


The first volumes of the series, which will not 
exceed twelve volumes and will be limited to 1,000 
sets, will be: 

THE OPPORTUNITIES OF A NIGHT 
By CREBILLON, with a Preface by ALpous Hux .ey. 
Translated by Eric Sutton. 

THE FAIRY DOLL 


By J. G. pe Bisrena, with a Preface by SHANE 
Lesuiz. Translated by H. B. V. 


Printed by the Curwen Press. 


ANGOLA 
By JaQues RocHETTE DE LA MORLIERE. 
to be arranged. Translated by H. B. V. 
EVERYMAN anp OTHER Pays, with Illustrations 
and Decorations in colour and black and white. 
By Joun Austen. Uniform with ‘‘ Rogues in 
Porcelain.” Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
ENGLISH SONG BOOK 
Words and Music. By Harotp Scott. Demy 
8vo. 10s, 6d. net 
AGATE’S FOLLY 
By James Acate. Crown 8vo. 


LITERATURE IN THE THEATRE 
By W. A. Dar.incton, Dramatic Critic to The 
Daily Telegraph. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
THE SILVER TREASURY OF ENGLISH LYRICS 
Edited by T. Earte WELBy. 


Preface 


7s. 6d. net. 


Demy 5vo. 
Ios. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 


By E. Barnarp Lintott. Large Demy 8vo. 21s. 
net. Profusely illustrated. A new volume in the 
Universal Art Series. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
ANGLO-CATHOLICISM 


By Kaye-Smitx. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MY REMINISCENCES 


By S. M. J. Woops. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THE EMPIRE IN ECLIPSE 
By RIcHARD JERB. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


UNEMPLOYMENT : Its anp CurRE 


By J. L. F. Vocet, with an Introduction by Sir 
ARTHUR BaLrour, K.B.E. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


BIRDS IN ENGLAND 


By E. M. NicHotson. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 


GILLIGAN’S MEN (2np Larce Epition) 


The Story of the M.C.C. Tour in Australia 


By M. A. Noste, ex-Captain of the Australian XI, 
with 48 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION 


By Proressor R. G. Hartron, author of ‘‘ Figure 
Drawing,’’ ‘* Design,’’ etc., with numerous IIlus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


FICTION at 7s. 6d. net 


THE SPITE OF HEAVEN 


By Otiver Onrons, author of ‘‘ Peace in Our 
Time.” 


CUCKOO 


By Dovuctas Gotprinc, author of Nobody 
Knows.” 


SOME CALL IT LOVE 


By JosePpHine Noroc, author of ‘* Colette.” 


BROWN WIFE—OR WHITE? 


A Story of the East: of Love and Alcohol and 
Elephants. 
By Recinacp CAMPBELL, 


Chapman & Hall, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 
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times unconscious and the judgments at times super- as he treats fellow-traveliers and motor-cars and 


ficial or inconsistent nobody is much the worse. Mr. 
Forester has an interesting story to tell and he is 
determined to make the most of it. ‘‘ There are not,” 
he writes, ‘‘ many occasions obvious in history when 
upon a woman’s charm depends the fate of nations; 
one should naturally make the most of them when they 
do appear.” After this no one can complain of the 
rather liberal use of the tell-tale words ‘‘ perhaps,” 
‘* probably,” ‘‘ must have been,” and ‘‘ doubtless.” 
Nevertheless the author confines himself on the whole 
to the accepted facts of Josephine’s extraordinary 
career; the embroidery is not excessive, and the digres- 
sions on clothes, fashions, and etiquette are not with- 
out interest. 

The daughter of a penniless planter of noble descent, 
the future empress was born in Martinique and lived 
the first sixteen years of her life in a sugar-refinery. 
She had little schooling and counted herself lucky in 
obtaining as a husband the son of an ex-governor of 
the island. She was even luckier to lose him, as she 
did in 1794, when Alexandre de Beauharnais, after 
commanding one of the revolutionary armies, was 
executed for incompetence, for less than two years later 
Napoleon, then a young general with a sallow face and 
awkward manner, fell violently in love with her. They 
were married two days after he received the Italian 
command. Thereafter, till the divorce in 1809, 
Josephine shared his triumphs, but while Napoleon’s 
passion waned Josephine’s affection seems to have 
grown. The divorce, in which she was induced to 
acquiesce, was dictated by reasons of State which ulti- 
mately proved miscalculated. Josephine obtained a 
handsome pension and consoled herself by running 
heavily into debt. When Napoleon was in Elba she 
aspired to the position of leader of the new society, 
but caught a chill and died. Politically her importance 
had rarely been very great except in arranging mar- 
riages, and there is little evidence that she ever cared 
very much for anything beyond men and money. An 
element of generosity in her nature and her marriage 
with ‘‘ the ablest of historic men ” are responsible for 
the number of her unnecessary biographies. 


THE UNCOMMON TOURIST 


Along the Road. Notes and Essays of a Tourist. 
By Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. net. 


RAVEL books are on the whole a piously and 

justly hated class. Their trouble is that they are 
written too often by travellers and not often enough 
by writers. This might not be a fault, indeed it might 
even be a virtue, if every travel book were a matter 
of pioneering and adventure and could discover a new 
land, but the world being as well trodden as it is, we 
are apt to require more literary leaven than we usually 
find among the not-too-novel personal enthusiasts and 
experiences of travel-authors. And naturally the nearer 
and more familiar the scene the more of this literary 
leaven do we need. 

It should take a brave man and one confident of 
much artistic virtue to write another book about Italy, 
for never did a country groan under such a mass of 
intolerable literature. The terror of adding to this 
pile should stay all but the most urgent pen. Mr. 
Aldous Huxley, however, has judged that he might 
take the risk, and having taken it he has justified him- 
self handsomely. What makes him secure is not only 
the certain knowledge that he can write, but also the 
fact that what he has written is a book about travel 
and not a travel-book. Therefore although he takes 
Italy for the greater and France and Holland for 
the lesser parts of his theme, he writes about them 
not didactically and informatively, in the manner of 
travel authors, but treats them as so much literary 
matter, so much stuff to weave essays around, just 


spectacles and art and the numerous cognate matters 
that claim the attention of the tourist on the road. 

Mr. Huxley is very engaging as an essayist. He 
has the neat and pointed manner for it, and his wit 
shines best in short, disconnected chapters. He hap 
pens as well, by a fortunate chance, to be an accom- 
plished and discriminating traveller. With Europe 
before him to be ranged in a 10 h.p. Citroen car, he 
might have chosen to discourse on Michelangelo and 
halt at Assisi, for which doubtless we should have been 
sufficiently grateful, but the fact that he discourses on 
Conxolus and halts at Rimini puts us doubiy in his debt. 
He has, in fact, a very nice taste in places, and a very 
charming, cool and delicate fashion of describing them. 
On the road from Namur to Dinant, for example, he 
saw in actual earth and water a country which he had 
hitherto imagined to be only the exquisite and imagin- 
ary landscape of a canvas by Patinir : 

Brimming and shining river, pale crags, and trees richly 
dark, slopes where the turf is the colour of whitened verdigris 
—I took these things for fancies. Peering into little pictures, 
each painted with a million tiny strokes of a four-haired 
sable brush, I laughed with pleasure at the beauty of the 
charming invention. This Patinir, I thought, 
imagines delicately. For years I was accustomed to float 
along that crag-reflecting river as down a river of the mind, 
out of the world. And then one day, one wet day in autumn, 
driving out of Namur towards Dinant in the rain, suddenly | 
found myself rolling, as fast as my ten horses ventured to take 
me through the slippery mud, along the banks of this imagin- 
ary stream. 

And Holland, towards which his love of plane 
geometry has especially warmed him in advance, he 
describes delightfully in the light of that affection. 

As well as a nice taste in places, Mr. Huxley has 
(a most important asset) a nice taste in art. Conti- 
nental travel, to educated people, is largely a 
matter of looking at pictures, so that it is 
important that the travel-author, who must be con- 
tinually talking of them, should look at the right ones 
and have something interesting to say about them. 
Mr. Huxley, with sound preference, chooses to look at 
Breughel and at Piero della Francesca, and finds some- 
thing interesting to say not only about them but about 
art in general and about the contemporary attitude 
towards it. This last is a subject particularly near his 
heart, and he puts his finger neatly on its most divert- 
ing and conscientious follies : 

Nowadays . . . there are many young people who, in their 
anxiety not to be thought old-fashioned, regard all pictures 
bearing a close resemblance to their subjects as highly sus- 
picious, and, unless guaranteed chemically pure by some recog- 
nized aesthetic authority, a priori ridiculous. To these ascetics, 
all natural beauty when reproduced by art is damnable. 

Mr. Huxley, describing himself in his subtitle as a 
tourist, appears to rattle on delightfully about just 
what inconsequent matters take his fancy, as any other 
tourist might; but if, in reality, he had either chosen 
less well, or judged less well or written less well, the 
touristical flavour would remain in the writing but not 
the delight. 


A PILLAR OF THE STAGE 


My Life in Art. By Constantin Stanislavsky. 
Translated by J. J. Robbins. Bles. 3os. net. 


HERE is a Russian immensity about this book ; it is 

a very continent of reminiscence. To the theatrical 
world Stanislavsky is known by the wonderful partner- 
ship with Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, which created and 
sustained the Moscow Art Theatre, but it takes the 
author nearly three hundred pages to reach that 
historic session of two men in a Moscow restaur- 
ant. They met at ten in the morning and were 
still talking at the same table at three o’clock 
the next morning. But the parley was one of the most 
fruitful in all theatrical history. There had been a 
marriage of true minds and the Moscow Art Theatre 
was its result. Without the existence of that play- 
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Ain Anmusal Pretorial of She Seasons 
Presentations at Sherr Court. |? 


A New Standard Work of Reference 


A SOUVENIR THAT WILL BE TREASURED 


HIS Annual will contain full page portrait repro- 
ductions of approximately one thousand Ladies 
presented at this Season's Courts, together with 
portraits of Her Majesty The Queen, Ladies of the 
Royal Family, Ladies of the Diplomatic Circle, etc., 
all portraits taken in their court robes. 


These studies by the World’s Masters of Photo- 
graphy will constitute the most delightful and artistic 
collection of portraits ever assembled between two 
covers. 


The introductory story on the history of Royal 
Courts, from the Tudor period to the present day, will 
contain many amazing episodes of court scenes never 
previously chronicled. 


Beautifully bound and printed on finest quality 
art paper. 


PUBLISHED EARLY IN NOVEMBER 


Drawing Room Edition £3 3s. Od. Royal Edition £5 5s. Od. 


Printed and Published by 
JOHN HORN LTD., 149/179 Howard Street, Glasgow 


AND 
THE DEBUTANTE & COURT ILLUSTRATED OFFICES: 
3 Pemberton Row, Fleet Street, London. 
"Phone: CENTRAL 7731 
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house Chekhov might have abandoned the drama after 
the failures in St. Petersburg that reduced him to 
suicidal distress. Dantchenko it was who saw the 
dramatic treasury buried in Chekhov’s mind, Stanis- 
lavsky who turned those riches into the currency of 
theatrical presentation, both as actor and producer of 
Chekhov’s plays. 

To all the English admirers of Chekhoy this book 
will be indispensable. It portrays the man sensitive, 
generous, laconic, and always more proud of his 
medical degrees than of his literary creation. It 
describes in detail the extraordinary concentration of 
the Art Theatre Company whenever a new piece was 
to be staged. Our repertory companies have, of neces- 
sity, to throw a new play on the boards at weekly or 
fortnightly intervals. Stanislavsky and his men would 
devote months of thought and study to a fresh pro- 
duction, make journeys to bathe themselves in the local 
atmosphere of its scene, and ponder all manner of 
realistic accuracies. It was their faith that through 
the external naturalism of visible detail the actor could 
be helped to the spiritual naturalism of the part. 
Realists on the stage are constantly accused of not 
letting us see the wood for the trees. Stanislavsky 
refutes that charge, and states his case for the spiritual 
realism at which his company has always aimed. Un- 
fortunately they have never played in England, but any- 
one who has chanced to see them on the Continent 
of Europe or in America will know that Stanislavsky’s 
case for realism does not need literary support. He 
has proved it in action by the exquisite rhythm of his 
players’ team-work and the poignant intensity with 
which even the tiniest part is played. ‘‘ There are no 
small parts, there are only small actors.” ‘‘ One must 
love art and not oneself in art.” These were rules set 
down in the minutes of the Moscow Art Theatre. 
They were not only set down. They were enforced. 

Before the Dantchenko-Stanislavsky partnership, 
the Russian Theatre was a hot-bed of gaudy theatric- 
alism and green-room vulgarity. These two reformers 
took the stage back to life and brought to the stage 
that superb mirror of Russia’s mood, the art of Anton 
Chekhov. In the twenty years that preceded the 
revolution they led the artistic life of their country and 
their fame went out across the world, whither they 
have in these stormier times been forced to follow it. 
The Soviets have their new drama. It is for the most 
part a violent, noisy, pretentious combination of propa- 
ganda and mechanical ‘‘ stuntsmanship.” Before long 
the Moscow Theatre may have tired of its ridiculous 
‘* proletcult,” with its notion that art is a sub-section of 
Marxian economics, and may have learned better 
manners. In that case it will send for Stanislavsky. 
He must be tired of foreign capitals by now. For he 
is a Russian of the old type, and his work was to 
cleanse his native stage of its corruptions. Through- 
out his long narrative the artistic honesty of the man 
is a light that beckons the reader onward. It con- 
tains much beauty and depth of thought. Particularly 
noble is the author’s refusal to court the favour of the 
young Russia, with whose ideals he argues gravely 
and liberally. English readers may find especial inter- 
est in Stanislavsky’s chapters on Isidore Duncan and 
Gordon Craig, but there is nothing in all the book’s 
vast extent that has not been touched with a fine 
quality by one of the finest minds that ever entered a 
stage-door. The book is worthy of the man. 


A MAN UNTAMED 

Henry Thoreau: Bachelor of Nature. By Léon 
Bazalgette. Translated by Van Wyck Brooks. 

Cape. 12s. 6d. net. 
LEON BAZALGETTE is of those who would 
« renew the form of biography. In place of a plain 
‘narrative alternating with criticism, they are for pre- 
‘senting a biography of the spirit. Their aim 1s to piv- 
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duce the effect of a psychological novel that eschews 
the trick of dialogue; an interpretation of character 
that would read as well if the name of the hero weie 
fictitious. Thus, M. Bazalgette barely has an excerpt 
or quotation from the written memorials. With all 
devices of rhetoric to stimulate attention, Thoreau is 
exhibited reacting against circumstance, living his days 
under the pressure of moods and determinations. And 
it can fairly be said that the advantages of the method 
are here reaped. Thoreau, that Emersonian mystic, 
practical handyman, and social hedgehog, usually repels 
the first approach ; diligence is required to discover and 
value the honey hidden in the rock. Whereas 
M. Bazalgette sets forth a quite credible personality, 
harmonizes and rounds it off. Almost too cleverly and 
pleasantly, perhaps. For it is a far more complicated 
and puzzling Thoreau that one finds in the works and 
letters and friendly reminiscences; a Thoreau both of 
smaller and larger reach. One has to reckon with the 
perversity of the man, his calculated exaggeration, his 
brag, his masquerade of the commonplace. One misses, 
in M. Bazalgette’s study, the irritating and tonic quality, 
the paradoxes with their vein of poetry and wisdom. 
M. Bazalgette, loving his hero, drawing out his 
honesty and wholesomeness, overlooks the limitations 
and inconsistencies, the amusing or amazing mixture of 
violent affirmations and crude negations. Stevenson, 
one remembers, passed him on as a standing enigma. 
Perchance one best approaches the problem by setting 
Walt Whitman and Thoreau side by side. Here are 
two contemporaries, individualists of the most aggves- 
sive type, claiming to absorb the Cosmos within them- 
selves. Whitman is sure that he is himself, and the 
average man, and the world at large. Thoreau abomi- 
nates the average man; is the savage refusing to be 
tamed, the labelled ‘‘ skulker’’ and deft craftsman 
who constantly imposes the ideal demand upon him- 
self and all others. Thoreau, ever about to discover 
the secret of nature, and making experiments in the 
simplification of human life, is a success or a failure, as 
you choose to take it. 


A LION OF SOMERSET 


My Reminiscences. By S. M. J. Woods. With 
personal appreciations by P. F. Warner and 
G. L. Jessop. Chapman and Hall. 6s. net. 


HE paper cover of this book reminds us that the 

author was a forceful forward of the Rugby field, but 
he is best known as a cricketer and the finest of sports- 
men, full of the will to win, yet enjoying every moment 
of the play. Born in Australia, he had the pleasures 
of the open-air life before he came to England and 
Brighton College, a nursery of fine athletes. At 
Cambridge Woods, bowling his expresses, and Mac- 
Gregor, standing up to the wicket to snap any chance 
and take any hurt with calm indifference, were the per- 
fection of cricket, and the strong man with the reso- 
lute chin claimed any amount of victims, including the 
best professional batsmen. Forceful rather than 
elegant as a bat—there was a Palairet to do the 
elegance for Somerset—he carried his county on his 
back for years. Somerset inflicted surprising defeats 
on its rivals at the top, though its ‘‘ happy band of 
brothers ” were few and not always able to catch. 
Mr. Woods with no particular training lasted long for 
a fast bowler, and ‘‘ he once bowled at the Oval from 
half-past eleven until half-past five without an easy.” 
But he was no intimidating monster banging the ball 
down without thought. He had brains; he varied his 
paces; and was capable of bowling: a special ball to 
get out a man with one eye. 

So his comments on the game past and present 
are well worth considering. Once in August at 
Taunton he found the men of Notts worn out in the 
pavilion, ‘‘ so tired that their dressing-room seemed 
more like an opium-den than a dressing-room.” That 
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LETTERS TO KATIE 


By Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES. With an Intro- 
ductory Note by W. Graham Robertson. With 
twenty-four Collotype Plates, reproducing Illustrations 
contained in the Letters. Pott 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Oct. 6. 


MEMORIALS OF ALFRED 
MARSHALL 


Collected Papers, Letters and Memoirs. Edited by 
Professor A. C. PIGOU, M.A. With Portraits. 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. [Oct. 9. 


BELED-ES-SIBA 


Sketches and Essays of Travel and History. By 
W. E. D. ALLEN. With a Foreword by Major- 
General Lord Edward Gleichen. With Maps. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE LITTLE WORLD 


Sketches of Travel. By STELLA BENSON. Crown 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


EARLY POEMS AND STORIES 


By W. B. YEATS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
***Uniform with ‘‘ Later Poems,” “‘ Plays in Prose 
and Verse,” ‘‘ Plays and Controversies,’’ and 
Essays.”’ 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH 
RED HAIR 


A Romantic Macabre. By HUGH WALPOLE. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Also a large paper edition, 
limited to 250 copies.. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


[Oct. 14. 
MY TOWER IN DESMOND 


By S. R. LYSAGHT, author of ‘‘ Her Maijesty’s 
Rebels,”’ ‘‘ One of the Grenvilles,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 

The Daily Graphic.—* It isn’t the story that matters, It is the 
fine, large-hearted quality of the book that makes it stand right out 
from contemporary fiction. It is the kind of book that one wants to 
read aloud to one’s elders to assure them that all is not lost in the 
modern welter.” 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS 


Uniform Edition. 23 vols. Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt. 
6s. net each. 

Pocket Edition. 25 vols. F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

net; limp leather, 6s. net each. 

The Wessex Edition. 22 vols. Cloth, extra, 8vo. 

10s. 6d. net each. 


MONETARY STABILITY 


By J. R. BELLERBY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book has been written to meet an urgent need of 
the moment. The principle of monetary stability, now 
widely approved, may be jeopardized by the resumption of 
the gold standard. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Com- 
monwealth. Price 5s. per copy or 20s. per annum; 
United States and Canada, $5 per annum; India, Rs. 15 
per annum, unless it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post 
free. To be obtained through all booksellers and railway 
bookstalls. 


** Send for Macmillan’s Autumn Announcement List, post 
free on Application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


THE SATIRICAL WORKS OF 
T. W. H. CROSLAND 


Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 5s. net. 


I. The Lord of Creation 


With an Appreciation of T. W. H. Crosland by 
HENRY SAVAGE. 
“We are disposed to think it quite the cleverest thing its author 
has done. It is a piece of genuine satire.""—The Daily Mail. 


II. The Unspeakable Scot 


“* A masterpiece of invective.”"—The Daily Express. 
“*T feel grateful to Mr. Crosland for roaring out at the top of his 
voice what I dared not have whispered to my dearest friend."—Truth. 


III. The Egregious English 


A brilliant reply to “‘ The Unspeakable Scot,” by the same author, 
but originally published under the pseudonym of “‘ Angus McNeill." 


TWO BOOKS FOR THE 


EPICURE 
By EDWARD SPENCER. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Flowing Bowl 


A Treatise on Drinks of all Kinds and of all Periods, 
with Sundry Anecdotes and Reminiscences. (Sixth 
edition.) 
“‘Here we have a new edition of a book which has long been a 
favourite with the bon viveur.’’—The Sunday Times. 


Cakes and Ale 


A Dissertation on Banquets, interspersed with Various 
Recipes more or less original, and Anecdotes, mainly 
veracious. (Sixth edition.) 
“On almost every page there is somethi to make the mouth 
water and the lips smile. Our advice to everyone is, laugh over it 
yourself, and make your wife study it afterwards.” 


NEW BOOKS ON 
CRIMINOLOGY 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Bench and the Dock 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, author of “‘ Dramatic 
Days at the Old Bailey,” etc. 


Celebrated Crimes 
By GEORGE DILNOT, author of ‘‘ The Secret 
Service Man.”’ 


Famous Judges and Famous Trials 
By CHARLES KINGSTON. Third edition. 


LATEST NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
Windows Facing West 


By VIRGINIA MacFADYEN. 


Compels the reader’s attention and Mail. 
“ Holds you from start to finish.”—Truth, 


A Bundle of Myrrh 


By EDITH NEPEAN, author of “ The Valley of 
Desire,”’ etc. 
“ Packed with the stuff of life, havi its background the lovel 
Wales, it should be popular novels of the 
year."—T. P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


One Way Street 


By BEALE DAVIS. 
This extremely life-like story.""—The Observer. 
“This is a capital tale.”"—The Referee. 


Wine of Death 


By ANTHONY ARMSTRONG, author of “‘ The Lure 
of the Past,’’ etc. 

Full-blooded."—The Times. 

*“* A novel that is bound to enjoy a wide popularity.”—Truth. 


The Heart’s Justice 


By AMANDA B. HALL. 
lly charmi it of irl.”"—Punch. 


A’' Wife in Kenya 
By NORA K. STRANGE, author of “ An Outpost 
Wooing,” etc. 
“‘ Comes as a relief after Mr. Hutchinson's stilted phrases, and this 


is, too, as good a story as “‘ One Increasing Purpose.”—Nottingham 
Guardian, 
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NELSON'S LIST 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 


History of the Royal Scots Fusiliers— 
1678-1918 


With a Preface by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 15s. net. 
Also a limited édition de luxe on large paper, £2 2s. 
net. 


Uniform edition of Mr. Buchan’s novels. 


Midwinter (New Volume.) 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net; leather 6s. net. 


Lord Minto: a Memoir 
(4th edition.) 21s. net, 


Francis and Riversdale Grenfell 


(4th and cheaper edition.) 6s, net. 


The Northern Muse 
(6th thousand.) Cloth, 10s. 6d. net; Leather, 15s. net. 
“* Real Adventure Series.” 


Adventures with Big Fish 
By WALTER WOOD. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


By THISELTON MARK, D.Lit., B.Sc. 
The Appeal of the Bible To-day 7 
net. 


By J. C. WRIGHT. 


In the Way of Life: a Calendar of Thought 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; Leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The Louvre 


By P. G. KONODY and M. W. BROCKWELL. 
With 50 Plates in Colour. £2 2s. net. 


Turner's Golden Visions 
The text by C. LEWIS HIND. With 50 reproduc- 
tions. 35s. net. 


A Complete Guide to Heraldry 


By A. C. FOX-DAVIES. 800 Illustrations. 21s. net. 


The Nelson Universal Hand Atlas. 


Thoroughly Revised. 260 Maps by Bartholomew. 
Index of over 5,000 names. Cloth, 6s. net. 

‘* Quite the best published at so low a price.’’—Daily 
News. 


With 


Nelson’s Poets 
6s. net, 3s. 6d. net and Is. 6d. net. 
New Volumes. 
The Poems of Cowper 
With an Introduction by JOHN BAILEY. 


The Poems of Dryden 
With an Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


The Edinburgh Library 
net. 
New 
The Last Secrets By JOHN BUCHAN. 


A Book of Escapes and Hurried Journeys 
By JOHN BUCHAN. 


Two Dianas in Somaliland By AGNES HERBERT. 
The Adventure of Livin 
By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 
Nelson’s English Series 
Edited by SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 
3s. 6d. net and 2s, net. 


30 Volumes issued. 
Full Lists on application to Parkside Works, Edinburgh 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Ltd. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


points to what many keen followers of cricket know, 
that county cricket is overdone, and the players, some 
while before the end of the season, too stale to do 
themselves justice or animate the spectators. Grace, 
we learn, only let four balls pass to the wicket-keeper 
in a whole innings. It is quite usual to-day to see 
two or three in one over left alone by leading bats- 
men. Yet, as Mr. Woods says, ‘‘ a bad fast bowler 
is the best thing in the world to bat against, and | 
ought to know.” Fielding has improved of late years, 
we are glad to note, but older players with made 
reputations do not strive to get over their sloth in the 
field, and Mr. Woods notes important points like that. 
He could never be dull, as he has a natural gaiety 
which bursts out into stories. One is of a cricket 
match in the South Sea Islands, when he was faced 
with a side of eighty or so. ‘‘ At the end of the day 
they had made 150 for 70 wickets. I got 44 of them.” 
The chapter on ‘ Some Notable Hitters’ is capital, 
but Mr. Woods ought to have seen Mr. Carr. Per- 
haps he has repaired that omission since this book 
was written. In the West Indies he got invitations to 
coon dances with ‘‘ T.W.B.F.” on them. This meant, 
‘* There will be fun,” and that might be the author's 
motto on the field and off it. This kind of care-free, 
dashing amateur is the very making of cricket, which 
ought not to degenerate into average-hunting and a 
cautious 4 in an hour. When after years of effort for 
Somerset the worst of the ’isms came to be felt, 
‘* Sam ” was still battling on, and would reply, says 
Mr. Jessop, to a query about his welfare: 

My side’s a bit strained, my left knee’s got water on it, 
and I’ve got rheumatism in my neck, still I’m pretty fit, me 
dear, thank you. 

‘* Freer bats for the future, and better length bowl- 
ing, whether with a swerve or without it”; that is the 
hope and recipe of a writer who knows the game. 
Mr. Warner and Mr. Jessop are both journalists. 
Why did they not read the book and point out the 
numerous repetitions in a late chapter? It is possible 
to play the peculiar twisters of the English language, 
and it used to be considered worth while. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


Twenty Years Of My Life. By Louise Jopling. 
The Bodley Head. 16s. net. 


RS. JOPLING-ROWE elects to review the 

period of her heyday, a score of years (1867 to 
1887) in which she counted as a representative woman 
painter, sharing the honours with Miss Elizabeth 
Thompson of the ‘ Roll Call,’ and Mrs. Kate Perugini, 
the daughter of Dickens. Her position aliowed and 
required acquaintance with the social and artistic cele- 
brities of the time. Telling of them, and of herself, 
she is sure to win the gratitude of those whose youth 
ran parallel with her own, and to gather still newer 
friends to herself. Perhaps one regrets just a little 
that she has known so many people, and will omit 
none from her record. She labours under her very 
riches, and can spare but a passing word for this one 
and that in the moving procession. With the faculty 
of a portrait painter, it is true that she can come at a 
likeness with the fewest strokes. A Mme. Blavatski 
has the ‘‘ pale, frozen blue’’ of expressionless eyes; 
a Marie Corelli is no ‘‘ awe-inspiring genius ’’ as might 
be feared in advance, but ‘‘ an affected, ultra-fussy 
little female.’’ For the most part, it is the come and 
go of society, the rencounters which barely renew them- 
selves or permit no long and penetrative glances. But 
she has her larger sketches; and witness her kitcat of 
George Eliot and George Henry Lewes. And her por- 
traits of Oscar Wilde, Whistler, Millais, are almost 
full length. All kindliness herself, she discovers in 
these, not excluding Wilde, hearts of generosity. In- 
deed she is of the friendliest with all and sundry, and 
humorous withal. Broadly tolerant, she gives and 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THE MERRY PIPER 


Or, the Magical Trip of the Sugar Bow! Ship. 
Written and Illustrated by HAROLD GAZE. 
With 8 coloured plates, and many illustrations in black 
and white. F’cap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is a story of two children who, with their uncle, undergo many 
surprising adventures in Fairyland. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Compiled from the Papers and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House. 

By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY and MAR- 
GARET M. VERNEY. Third edition, in Two 
Volumes. 

With 24 portraits. Crown 8vo. 21s. net. 


FOOD AND HEALTH 


By Professor R. H. A. PLIMMER, D.Sc. (Lond.), 
and VIOLET G. PLIMMER. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and several Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK TO 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By Sir GEOFFREY BUTLER, K.B.E., M.A. 
With an Introduction by Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


SUPERSTITION OR RATIONALITY IN 
ACTION FOR PEACE 


Arguments against Founding a World Peace on the 
Common Sense of Justice. A Criticism of Juris- 
prudence. By Professor A. V. LUNDSTEDT, LL.D. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. . 


INTERNATIONAL LAW IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 


By Professor S. V. VISWANATHA, M.A., Trichino- 
poly, India. Crown 8vo. 9s. net. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ITS UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


By C. M. MacINNES, B.A., Lecturer in History, 
University of Bristol. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SELECTIONS FROM GIBBON’S DECLINE 
AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


By H. G. RAWLINSON, I.E.S., and W. N. U. 
DUNLOP, I.C.S. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE HARROW SCHOOL REGISTER, 


1845-1925 
Second Series in Two Volumes. 
Edited by J. H. STOGDON. 8vo. 15s. net each. 
Vol I from 1845-1885, 
Vol II ,, 1885-1925. 


THE APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY 


By the Rev. E. G. SELWYN, B.D. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. net. . : 


A THEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By the Rev. E. J. BICKNELL, D.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE MASTER AND HIS FRIENDS 


A Story of the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
Young People. 

By the Rev. H. A. WILSON, M.A., Rector of Chel- 
tenham. With Coloured Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 


Cassell’s New Books 


THE ROMANCE OF 
SOLDIERING AND SPORT 


Ready Oct. 15. Gen. Sir James Willcocks 
It is not a book for soldiers only; there is nothing in it of strategy 


but many thrilling descriptions of fights. It is a book for all who 
love romance, sport, human nature. 16 Half-Tone Plates. 25s. net. 


A TRAINER TO TWO KINGS 
Richard Marsh, M.V.O. 


The reminiscences of Mr. Marsh make a fascinating ag 4 of the 
Sport of Kings. With a foreword by the Earl of Durham, K.G. 20 
half-Tone Plates. 26s. net. 


THE RACEHORSE IN 


TRAINING 
William Day and Alfred J. Day 


“The book, full of clever observations and containing a deal of in- 
teresting information, should find a place in every sporting man's 
library.""—Sporting Life and Sportsman. ‘‘ Of decp interest not only 
to those for whom it was “~~ 2: intended but to every person 
who is at all interested in the Turf.’"—Sunday Times. With a fore- 
word by the Earl of Coventry. 16 Half-Tone Plates. 


MUSICIANS AND MUMMERS 
erman ein 


envying Mr. Klein his magnificent opportunities of heari reat 
musicians. A valuable co: ition to musical history.”"—T he Times. 
Ss. net. 


FIFTY THOUSAND MILES 
OF SUN R. Scotland Liddell 


““A vivid and informative panorama of Empire.""—Daily Graphic. 

“ There is not a page in the book that is dull. Liverpool Courier. 

“* Entertaining, informative and highly appreciative.”—British Weekly. 
With 8 Half-Tone Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


CADET TO COMMODORE 
Capt. Albert B. Armitage, K.D., R.N.R. 


“Captain Armitage'’s reminiscences have a jolly breezy air about 
them; the interest does not falter and the end comes too soon.”’"— 
Daily Telegraph. 10s. 6d. net. 


TALKS ABOUT WIRELESS 
Sir Oliver Lodge 


** A- book simply written and oz represented by one of the 
foremost minds of the day’ Sir Oliver ge's book is sure to be in 
raphic, 5s. net. 


2is. net. 


great 
New 7/6 Novels 
CHALLENGE Joan Sutherland 


A dramatic story relating the experiences of Prince Michael Karini- 
noff, who had strong views on the “ colour question.” It shows how 
the careless sinning of youth can exact its penalty in later years. 


SORRELL AND SON 
13th Thousand Warwick Deeping 


“A bracing story.”—Daily Graphic. “‘A moving human story in 
the author's best vein.”—Evening News. ‘“‘ The book has a quiet 
strength which strikes beyond sentiment to depths of real human 
feeling.”"—Newcastle Chronicle. 


YELLOW SHADOWS 
Sax Rohmer 


“The reader is carried along unable to leave the book before 
the final solution which comes, as it should, on the last few pages.”’— 
Daily Chronicle. “ As exciting as tiger hunting."—Western Mail. 


GREAT SECURITY ‘“Bartimeus” 


Strikingly realistic ‘‘ snapshots " of those ‘‘ who go down to the sea 
in ships "—a book of adventures, welcome because of the fresh breezi- 
ness and variety of the tales told in it. 


DAPHNE BRUNO Ernest Raymond 


Ready October 1. 


In which the author of “ Tell England’ traces the development of 
the mind of a charming heroine. 


Cassell & Co., London, E.C. 4 
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Noel Douglas ra 
AUTUMN 
GREAT ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


HAROLD T. WILKINS. 
With 18 wood engravings by H. GEORGE WEBB. 
Demy 8vo. About 320 pp. 15s. net. 
A history of our chief public schools, with special 
reference to the purpose for which they were founded. 
The engravings are from drawings specially made for 
this book. 


NURSERY VERSERIES 
EMILE JACOT 
Cr. 4to. 48 pp. Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
A book of rare and delicate humour for children of all 
ages, with 20 poems and drawings by an artist in 
words as well as in line. 


LISTENING-IN TO MUSIC 
E. G. PORTER. 

With an Introduction by JULIUS HARRISON. 
Cr. 8vo. About 112 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Paper, 
2s. net. 

An interpretative short history of music, with special 
reference to the wireless. 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF DEATH DUTIES 


Adapted from the Italian of E. RIGNANO by 
Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E. 
Cr. 8vo. 168 pp. 5s. net. 


SIMPLE ANNALS 
STACEY W. HYDE. 
Cr. 8vo. 256 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 
A remarkable new novel unfolding the life of a young 
man of the working class and of the influence upon it 
of the lapse from virtue of a girl swept by passions 
born of religious emotions. 


38 GREAT ORMOND ST., LONDON, ¥.C. 


What do you want in 
a Woman’s Paper ? 


Whatever it is we think 


YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


ic THE LADY'S] 


Every ] j = Wednesday 


Office— 
WINDSOR HOUSE, 
London, 


Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4 


takes abundantly in social intercourse, she freely en- 
tertains and is entertained. 


Further, it is hard to state whether one is attracted 
more by the social scene here depicted, or by the per. 
‘sonality emerging from this background. Mrs. Jopling 
is so engaging, so vital, so human. All charge ‘a 
egotism falls to the ground; she is describing as it 
were the life-adventures of someone else. She makes 
known to us simply, sufficiently, her private sorrows, 
I+ is the normal course of hardships and alleviations, 
of the hurts and healings that accrue by the way. To 
her, as to the Millais of her admiration, work is the 
panacea. She is indefatigable in her chosen art, and 
no little versed in the sister arts. Painter of portraits 
and figure subjects, wife and mother, she still manages 
to hold a salon and direct a school of women pupils, 
She has for a permanent possession that root of all 
virtues, courage; and her loving-kindness flows with- 
out intermission. Hers are full years cast in a period 
that becomes of the more interest as it further recedes 
from us. Her readers will find no occasion to echo the 
country servant she mentions, who was permitted io 
visit the theatre. But the people on the platform, taik- 
ing about their own affairs, did not interest him, so 
he got up and left. 


SIR EDMUND GOSSE 
Silhouettes. By Sir Edmund Gosse. 
mann. 8s. 6d. net. 


T is far too late in the day to describe the main 
characteristics of Sir Edmund Gosse’s criticism. 


Heine- 


| But in this latest volume there are certain papers which, 


though they cannot be said to reveal any hitherto un- 
recognized qualities of their author’s, exhibit some of 
his virtues perhaps more clearly than earlier work has 
done. The extraordinary range of his reading has, of 
course, long been acknowledged, but it may not 
always have been so evident as it is in some of these 
pages how this reading enables him to perceive the 
secret influences on great writers who have yielded to 
suggestion from inferior or even quite ephemeral con- 
temporaries. Another merit conspicuous in several of 
the essays now reprinted is the acuteness. with whicn 
Sir Edmund Gosse sees the difference between things 
superficially very similar, as when he contrasts Lang’s 
diction and manner in ‘ Helen of Troy’ with the diction 
and manner of Mr. Bridges in ‘ Eros and Psyche.’ His 
explanation of Lang’s failure to become the poet he 
had it in him to be is much the most convincing yet 
offered : ‘‘ he seemed to take refuge in literature from 
any such disillusion as too close a scrutiny of experi- 
ence would have brought with it,’’ and was wont “ to 
glaze over emotions and to suppress facts that were 
inconvenient.’’ Not less shrewd are his pages on other 
gifted modern failures, W. D. Howells and Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. But while we welcome these things, 
and such other essays as those on Dobson and Mr. 
George Moore, Hogg and the author of ‘ The House 
with Green Shutters,’ we share the opinion of the 
unnamed friend who persuaded Sir Edmund to give 
pride of place to his essay on Claudian. May we not 
now hope to have a companion essay on Rutilius? 


— — 


{ Readers will learn with pleasure that Mr. Friestley’s 
isterary contributions to the SaTuRDAY REVIEW are: to 


continue regulariy from week to week. 


{| Next week’s issue of the SaruRDAY Review, and 
that following it, will be special Motor Show Numbers. 
Mr. H. Thornton Rutter will write extensively on the 
new models to be seen at Olympia. 
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j alter Besant says: “ ‘Catch their eyes and their minds and hold 
to thom tight, Hold with The a= who has Kot the 
od t Ss an, ct weli 
l of ENGLAND. Mr. Jervis, who was a prison chaplain, will be remembered as the 
hich By A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A., Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), author of “‘ Twenty-five Years in Six Prisons.” 
, F.S.A., Professor of Mediaval ‘History, University of Leeds. 
ngs With copious Illustrations. (A companion volume to Parish 
g’s Church Architecture.) 8s. 6d. net. FICTION. 
tion Translated ETIC WORK OF ST. by W. K. L 
ranslated into ish, wit! ntrodui a ot 
His CLARKE, DD. ("Translations of Christian 4 Mad 
he eries I, Gree exts net. 
ya PUNISHMENT, HUMAN AND DIVINE. THE GAMBLERS 
om By the Rev. W. C. pg PAULEY, B.D. 7s. 6d. By EDWARD WOODWARD, author of ** The Pigeon 
eri- OUR GREAT EXAMPLE. Wins.”” 3s. 6d. net. (Second Impression.) 
BEING SIMPLE THOUGHTS ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD is : 5 
‘ - Here is a tale to tempt the jaded tit t the readers of the 
to on every day of the modern novel, A verttable ond worthy of the pest Nat 
rere — not dull moment from cover to cover It is a 
+ Gd. . s with a real punch. 
a LECTURES IN HYDE PARK: WHY WE First large edition exhausted on publication. 
rs. 
gs BELIEVE IN GOD. — 
4 By the Rev. CLEMENT F. ROGERS, M.A., Prof of P; 
Mr. ome Theology, King’s College, London. Qs. net. pax “6 DRUMS 
A_SCHOOL EDITION OF THE OLD ced this the best 
u men of letters n is the bes 
: TEST. AMENT 3 Vol. II. novel ever written on the period—that of ae American Revolution. 
ive Compiled by DOROTHY BATHO, Archbishops’ Diploma in It is a picturesque and stirring narrative of extraordinary skill and 
not Theology, and A. LILIAN HYDE, Divinity Mistresses at Roedean beauty. 
choo 
ST. AUGUSTINE ON THE SPIRIT AND A New “OXENHAM” Novel 
THE LETTER. 
— By W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D. (‘Translations of 
Ohristian Literature Series.) 5s. ‘net. SCALA SANCTA 
y's COMFORT FOR ALL. By JOHN OXENHAM. 7s, 6d. net. 
By F. MARSHALL, M.A. 2s. net. 
to [A book for those in affliction or distress, whether of mind or The famous author of “ The Perilous Lovers,” 
body.) “Chaperon to Cupid,” “ Corner Island,” ete., 
gives us in “ Scala Sancta” a story which the 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING critics consider to be the most powerful he has 
yet written. 
nd CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
ha Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
he And of all Booksellers. Lists, post free. T. FISHER UNWIN LTD., ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2 
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Recent Publications 


the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet 


OVIET RUSSIA. The Criminal Code of 
Sse 9d. (10d.). 


—| 


of the Royal Commission. The Constitu- 
tion and Extension of County Boroughs) 


OCAL GOVERNMENT. First Report. 
L 
Cmd. 2,506. 9s. (9s. 6d.). 


GRICULTURAL ECONOMICS. — Co- 
1s. 6d. (1s. 8}d.). 

really wonderful eighteenpenny- 
worth.’’—Economist. Stabilization of 
'Agricultural Prices. 1s. 6d. (1s. 73d.}. ‘‘ Reme- 
ldies proposed and supported with moderation, 
close reasoning, and a wealth of actual experi- 
ence.”—New Leader. Economic Resources of | 
\Canada in relation to British Food Supplies, by) 
Sir H. Rew. Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). Large Scale Co-| 
loperative Marketing in the United States of 
|America. By R. B. Forrester, M.A., M.Com.| 
lls. 6d. (1s. 9d.). 
| 


operative Marketing. 


MPERIAL ECONOMIC COMMITTEE. Re 
port on marketing and preparing for market 
| f. of Food Stuffs produced in Overseas parts of | 


|" the Empire. First Report: General. 
(93d.). Second Report: Meat. 9d. (9}d.). 
RCHAZOLOGY. Notes on Archzo-| 


| logical Information incorporated in Ord-| 
| nance Survey Maps. Part II: The Long) 


| Barrows and Megaliths of Kent, Surrey, | 
land Sussex. 6s. (6s. 1d.). 
INISTRY OF LABOUR. Report for the! 
M years 1923 and 1924, This is the first | 
report on the general activities of the | 
Ministry and it incorporates much useful | 
information, historical and otherwise, on Labour 
problems. 4s. 6d. (4s. 9}d.). 


ETERINARY SERVICES during the 
War. Being part of the official history of 
the War. A monumental work of in- 

terest not only to all members of the 
R.A.V.C. past and present, but to all veterinary) 
surgeons and lovers of animals. Cloth, Roy. 8vo. 
pp. viii. +782. 21s. (21s. 9d.). 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY. The Second 
edition of the now famous illustrated 
volume on the Abbey by the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments is now ready. 21s. (21s. 9d.). The! 
coloured ground plan of the Abbey Buildings may! 
be had separately. 1s. (1s. 03d.). 


PIUM AND DANGEROUS DRUGS. 
Report on the International Conferences 
held at Geneva, Nov. 1924—Feb. 1925. 
1s. (1s. 1d.). 


seas Markets by the Balfour Committee. 


NDUSTRY AND TRADE. A survey of Over- 
| 6s. (6s. 9d.). 


All Prices on om Those in brackets include 


postage. 
HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, 


W.C.2; Abingdon MAN- 
CHESTER: York Street. EDINBURGH: 
120 George Street. CARDIFF: 1 St. 
Andrews Crescent. BELFAST: 15 Donegal! 
Square, W. Or through any bookseller. 
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SHORTER 


A Wayfarer in Csecho-Slovakia. 


NOTICES 


By E, I. Robson. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Wayfarer in Hungary. By George A. Birmingham. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

Italian Town and Country Life. By Colin R. Coote, 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


THOSE who like to make their excursions by proxy 
should welcome these three excellent records of travel. 
Mr. E. I, Robson breaks ground which will be fresh 
to most readers; even those who knew Bohemia well 
in pre-war days will find much that is new and enter- 
taining in this record, the value of which is greatly 
enhanced by the admirable pencil drawings of Mr. 
J. R. E. Howard. Prague is still one of the most 
fascinating cities in the world, and Mr. Robson shows 
that the nooks and corners of the country into which 
he and his illustrator penetrated are equally deserving 
of a visit. The well-known humour of “ George A. 
Birmingham ’’ did not desert Canon Hannay when he 
became ‘‘ A Wayfarer in Hungary,’’ nor even when he 
settled in Budapest for the greater part of two years 
as chaplain to the British community there. His 
account of the present state of affairs in Hungary and 
his glance at the future possibilities of that country 
are marked by good sense, and his brief sketch of 
Count Tisza’s life and death is admirably done. Mr. 
Colin R. Coote’s book is based on the knowledge 
acquired in a year’s service on the Italian front and 
in two years’ residence in Rome after the war. It 
gives a very clear account of things as the author 
saw them, and the reader is left with a definite and 
probably a fairly exact conception of the curious and 
interesting Italian character. 


Literature in the Theatre. By W. A. Darlington. 
Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 


IN these reprinted papers by the dramatic critic of 
the Daily Telegraph there are more signs of the level 
head than of the darting wit. There is plenty of room 
for the balanced mind in a field where brilliance some- 
times fails to be just because it is so busy trying to be 
readable. Mr. Darlington concedes nothing to the 
spirit of bravura in his writing and his work is the 
fruit of a temperate, mannerly mind. He is at his best 
when he has space at his command and can follow up 
some tangle of argument in a diligent, unhurried essay. 
On the supposed contrast between ‘“‘ literature ” and 
‘* acted drama,” he gives an excellent example of his 
cogent clearness of thought and style. One type of 
critic is best in judgment of an objective kind, the other 
in self-revelation as he puts his mind to work on the 
work of others. Mr. Darlington’s class is the former 
and he does not let it down. 


Light Injaniry in the Eighteenth Century. By Colonel 
J. F. C. Fuller. Hutchinson. tos. od. net. 


NOT only professional students of military history, 
but all who are interested in the development of 
modern methods of warfare, should make a point of 
reading Colonel J. F, C. Fuller’s book. The author is 
well known as an able and suggestive lecturer at the 
Staff College, and he now presents the fruit of some 
of his historical research in a very readable shape. 
He aims at showing how the lessons of the Seven 
Years’ War, and in particular our campaigns in North 
America, enabled a few clear-sighted men to initiate 
changes in infantry tactics, discipline and equipment 
which ultimately brought about the supremacy of the 
‘*thin red line” of British battle. To-day we are 
again faced with the need for changes in infantry 
tactics. Colonel Fuller’s thoughtful book, along with 
its sequel on Sir John Moore’s system of training, 
should be most helpful to ‘‘ thinking soldiers.” 
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Autumn 4 Books 


The Writing of Fiction 

By EDITH WHARTON. 12mo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
That a master of the art of fiction should write about it with the 
wonderful discrimination which Mrs. Wharton has is an assurance 
that the subject will be treated in a way to interest all intelligent 
readers of fiction. Mrs. Wharton has an intimate knowledge of 
the best fiction in many languages, and there has been no modern 
essay on the subject so erudite and so illumined with the literary 
style. 


Social Classes in Post-War Europe 
By LOTHROP STODDARD, author of ‘‘ The Revolt 
Against Civilization,” ‘“‘ The Rising Tide of Colour,” 
** Racial Realities in Europe,” etc. 12mo, Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

The relative positions of Classes in Post-War Europe, so ~— set 

before 1914, were shattered by the War, in ways of great political 

and historical significance r. Stoddard observed these changes in 

a recent journey through Europe, and in this work of scholarship, 

research and originality, he in five illuminating chapters sets them 

forth with their probable results. 


West of the Pacific 
By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, Professor at Yale 
University, author of ‘‘ The Character of Races,” 
* Civilization and Climate,’’ etc. [Illustrated with 
photographs. 8vo, Cloth, 21s. net. 
This volume recounts the author’s recent travels in Japan, Korea, 
China, Java and Australia; but its interest lies not so much in what 
he saw, but in the fact that he saw everything with a consciousness 
of its anthropological and humanly geographical significance; this 
gives his narrative a fresh quality, a new colour, which makes it 
unusually interesting. It is a highly revealing book from any point 
of vicw—political, economic and racial—for the author has his own 
viewpoint and a truly discerning eye. 


The Senate and the League of Nations 
By the late HENRY CABOT LODGE. §8vo, Cloth, 
16s. net. (Prov.) 

This is the record of Senator Lodge’s work in the U.S. Senate 

during the Wilson administration, and for the first time it reveals in 

their entirety the negotiations and controversies between the President 
and the Senate over the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations. 

It also throws interesting side-lights on the attitude of the President 

and the country at the outbreak of the Great War, on the inside 

story of the Lusitania notes and the famous alleged postscript and 
on the entrance of the United States into the War. 


Business Power through Psychology 
By EDGAR JAMES SWIFT, author of “‘ Psychology 
and the Day’s Work.’’ 8vo, Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

Every large aspect of busi 1 hig dministration, per- 

sonnel, leadership, etc.—is examined in the bright light of 

fogy, to form a book compact of human interest and invalua in- 

ormation. 


Modern Europe and its Beginnings 
By EDGAR HOLMES McNEAL, Professor of Euro- 
pean History, Ohio State University. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

The author has prepared this history so that the student may have a 

clear conception of the forces in the past which have made the 

Europe of to-day, and may more easily interpret its present and 

future development. A notable book, profusely illustrated with maps 

and pictures, which make more vital the events and personalities of 

European History. 


The Chain of Life 
A Popular Work on Evolution based on the writings of Professor 
Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
By LUCRETIA PERRY OSBORN, with a Foreword 
by Michael I. Pupin. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Prov.) 
This is an essentially popular book on evolution from the origin of 
life to the beginnings of History. Mrs. Osborn has based it on the 
work of her husband, Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, as pre- 
sented in his books “ Origin and Evolution of Life,” “ From the 
Greeks to Darwin,” and “‘ Men of the Old Stone Age.” 


A Wild Animal Round-up 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Director of the New 
York Zoological Park. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 21s. net. 
From the richness of his experience, Dr. Hornaday writes here of a 


multitude of wild animals; of their habits and whims, of the diffi- 
culties of hunting them; of wild animal photography, etc. 


The Drifiing Cowboy 
Written and illustrated by WILL JAMES, author of 
‘Cowboys North and South.”’ 8vo, Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
net. 
A companion book to ‘‘ Cowboys North and South’; a book which 
On its appearance last year was hailed by the reviewers as something 
altogether new, fresh and alive. Written in the graphic cowboy 
lingo, it records the adventures of a cowboy named Bill, who tries 
first one thing and then another—rodeos, range-riding in the North- 
West and then in the South-West, loping from point to point in 
of a job, and wanderings give a mar- 
vellous picture of the life of the West, and peop! 
characteristic of it. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
7 BEAK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


SUSPENSE 


| JMDent 


& SONS LTD. 


Joseph Conrad’s 
Last Novel 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Introduction by RICHARD CURLE. Frontispiece by 
MUIRHEAD BONE. Wrapper Design by THOS. 
DERRICK. “ It reads perfectly as an authentic and 
vivid re-creation of that feeling which overshadowed 
Southern Europe while Napoleon was at Elba and of 
the suspense which hung like a cloud on the world.’’— 
RICHARD CURLE. 


Conrad Booklet Post Free 


New Revised Edition. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson 


3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £1 2s. 6d. net. 
Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER. Introduction by 
AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated with 20 Photogravure 
Illuscrations and nearly 100 Line Drawings by 
HERBERT RAILTON. Prospectus Post Free. 


An Economic History 
of Russia 


2 Vols. Med. 8vo. 36s. net. 
By JAMES MAVOR, Emeritus Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Toronto. A chapter upon 
certain aspects of the Revolution has been added to 
this new edition of this sound and scholarly work. 


Dostoevsky 
By André Gide 


Small Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
“* 1 can recall no other critical work,’”’ says ARNOLD 
BENNETT, in his Introduction, ‘‘ which so cogently 
justifies and so securely establishes its subject.”” Pro- 
spectus Post Free. 


English Satire & Satirists 


Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
By PROF. H. WALKER, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. A New Volume in ‘ The Channels of 
English Literature’? Series. Prospectus of other 
7 Volumes Post Free. 


British Flora 


By Gaston Bonnier 


Author of “‘ Name this Flower,” etc. 
F’cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This work is a translation and adaptation to British 
conditions, by E. Mellor, Docteur es Sciences, 
Gaston Bonnier’s La Nouvelle Flore du Nord de la 
France et de la Belgique. Special features of the book 
include over 2,000 text figures, illustrated Keys; a fully 
illustrated glossary; and a simple text. Prospectus 
Post Free. 


The Bookmark 


Autumn Number Now Ready 
Articles by Mrs. Conrad, Arnold Bennett, Richard 
Curle, etc. ete. 


Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription 1s. 


Post Free. Single copies 4d. post free. 
Autumn List Post Free 
10 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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cc 
ACROSTICS 
COAL and the 
For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the I 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 
TAXPAYER 
1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list below. 
-Nen and Unwin Harrap Murray 
aniel Hei an Nash & Gra: 
Where the Money Goes Reni Herbert Jenkins Odhams 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
Wages Cost | Chapman & Hal Huret and Blackett Sampson Low 
urst an 
ages Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
De old S.P.C.K. 
In 1913 a ton of Coal paid in wages Fisher Unwin Macmiltan Stanley Paul i 
6/104 Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head t 
at the pit - 6, Grant Richards Mil!s & Boon Ward, Lock 
x 13 4 yidenda erner urie 
In 1924-25 2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 
3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’’ and addressed ! 
1913 1924.1925 to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, | 
= London, W.C.2. | 
W. st 
on Ce Competitors not complying with these Rules will be | 
per ton of disqualified. 
Commercially Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
Di bl result will be decided by lot. 
sit deem Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate | 
Coal their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 186. 
The above figures are taken from the evidence By MILTON SUNG IN DEATHLESS “‘ VERSE 
given before the MacMillan Court of Enquiry. SucH AS THE MEETING SOUL MAY PIERCE.” 
The Wages Agreement of 1924 came into opera- 1. Stands where it should stand, you can not deny it. 
May 4 ine 2. Such is this Light, I fear, to some who try it. 
ate rom 3. The Poor Man’s Weatherglass there are who call it. 
4. I’ve seen it printed, ne’er heard people baw! it. 
. 5. One of our mother Earth’s’a natural day. 
Increase in Wages Cost per ton - 94 per cent. 6. From wondrous plant take what's concealed away. 
ncrease i Cos = Ge, 4g 7. Do so, and you will find it without fail. 
I -” t of Living 81, 8. Now, if you please, yourself you must curtail. 
(December, 1924, highest for year) 9. Demands no long-drawn proof what in me lies. 
Present Increase in Cost of Living 74 — 10. To this world bound, not roaring to the skies. 
Solution of Acrostic No, 184. 
In 1913 the average price obtained Q uarrelsom E 
mbrageou 
for coal at the pithead was 11/- per ton A nagra M? 1 Horatio Nelson, Honor est a Niio. 
nris E 
—nearly 2/6 a ton less than the 1924- S etannien 
M ann A 
1925 cost in wages alone. 
D astar D 
You naturally think of what wages will buy : | 
i : : : Acrostic No. 184.— winner is Mr. J. Fatkin a 
but think also of the service given for them. Ben Rhydding, Yorkshire, who has selected as his prise ‘ Memo- 
The Wages problem can be solved by pro- ries and by 
mann and reviewed in our columns on ember 12. 
ducing more coal at less cost per ton. If coal other competitors chose this book, 9 named ‘ Penguin Island,’ — 
is cheaper, more will be sold and there w ® * The Baker's Dozen,’ etc., etc. = 
wilt Atso Correct: Dolmar, Ruth Bevan, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, 
be more money for a larger wages bill. and Zyk. 
One Licut Wronc: Bolo, Carlton, Martha, A. R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Reginald Eccles, Zoozoo, Monks Hill, Miss Vera Hope, 
Wages come out of Sales ° G. W. Miller, Lilian, Margaret, Gay, Met, and R. Ransom. 
4 Two Licuts Wronc: Gunton, Baitho, L. t 
Trike, Miss Joan Fearis, Buster, Memories, V. H. Samuelson 
Sales depend on Cost; Hetrians, Doric, East Sheen, J. Chambers, Sisyphus, C. A. S., 
t d ds t N. O. Sellam, Pussy, Apacero, Maud Crowther, Cameron, Plum- 
Cos epen on Ou ut: bago, Dinkie, Ida Wild, F. D. Leeper, Boskerris, Lady Mottram 
tput ; A. de V. Blathwayt, B. Alder, Ceyx, Rho Kappa, Jop, Coque, 
C. J. Warden, M. B., F. M. Petty, Baldersby, F. N. Crofts, 
Iago, Theodore David Lowe, Tyra, Glamis, Farsdon, and Gladys 
FACE THE FACTS P. Lamont. All others more, 
Acrostic No. 183.—One Light wrong: Margaret. Two wrong: 
Miss M. Haydon. 
. C. A. Lapson.—Will look into the matter. Very glad to know 
Issued on behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great that you find our acrostics entertaining and educational. 
Britain by Philip Gee, 40 King Street, Covent Garden, BaitHo.—May it not be as much a man’s duty to society to 
London, W.C.2, from whom further information about prosecute a slanderer and libeller as to prosecute a thief or an 
the Coal Mining Industry can be obtained. embezzler ? 
Lt.- Cot. Haic.—No; Hooker speaks of comfort- 
able visitations.”’ 
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MAN WHO THRILLED 
THE WORLD. 


Divulges Methods by which Anyone 
can Dominate and Triumph: 
Proves by Scientific Fact 
that there is no longer an 
excuse for Failure 


or Ill-Health. 


Great numbers of people to-day struggling for a 
livelihood, have a great inherent power to attain 
supremacy—others struggling along in spite of ill- 
health can attain fitness and content. These are but 
two of the truths brought home, in the most thorough 
and definite manner, by a book recently issued, entitled 
‘‘ The Marvels of Couéism.”’ 
We have here a doctrine ex- 
pounded by one who has at- 
tained all that he claims, and 
the world-wide renown of 
Emile Coué—accredited with 
being the modern magician 
of the human mind—is proof, 
in itself, that this new Science 
of Couéism is destined to 
have a_ remarkable, far- 
reaching effect. 

The Marvels of Couéism ” 
is undoubtedly the key for 
which the warld has been 
searching: the perusal of it 
gives the impression of a new 
aid, a wondrous power, an inherent force, that may 
be wielded by rich and poor alike. As you read, there 
arises an ever-growing conception of the many appli- 
cations to which the Science may be put, making each 
day more progressive and more productive—giving 
bigger rewards. The man or woman, young or old, 
who permits a day to go by without obtaining ‘‘The 
Marvels of Couéism " will be guilty of neglect to his 
or her own interests: so great an aid does it give, that 
those who are not conversant with its contents will 
surely be at a great disadvantage in this age of com- 
petition—whether the word be applied to society, in- 
dustry, or the professions. 

So that there shall be no obstacle to those who would 
profit the most from ‘‘ The Marvels of Couéism,”’ the 
publishers have arranged to distribute no less than 
10,000 copies, entirely free of charge. A certain number 
have been reserved for our readers, but early applica- 
tion is imperative, or you may be disappointed. Simply 
send your name and address to: The Coué-Orton In- 
stitute, Ltd., Dept. 67, Holborr Viaduct House, 
London, E.C.1, enclosing, if you wish, 3d. in stamps 
to cover postage, and you will have made a definite, 
sure step towards the achievement of your desires. 
Then you will be able to prove for yourself that the 
power which made, at least one man world-famous, 
can be enjoyed, to its full, in your own case. 


EMILE 


CASANOVA’S MEMOIRS 


Complete in Twelve Vols. 
on Monthly Payments. 
We have secured some Sets of the Limited and Numbered 
Edition, printed for Subscribers only, published by the 
Casanova Society in 1922, at £19 10s. 12 vols., 4to, 
boards, parchment backs, hand-made paper. Translated 
into English by Arthur Machen. We offer these sets 
for £9 9s. cash or £1 1s. down, followed by a few 
monthly payments. Send for full particulars and speci- 
men volume on approval, quoting Offer 169. This edition 
will increase in value. 
Books on Every Conceivabie Subject can be obtained at Foyle's 
Over a_ million i d-hand and new— 
classified into —_ * ~ Departments, each of which issues 


its own Catalogue ndicate a oneal or interests, and suit- 
abie catalogues ei be sent post free. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


WOMAN'S S NEEDS 
WOMAN'S S DEEDS 


And to-day the modern woman thinks 
out her problems for herself— 


takes her place in business, her part in public 
life and intellectual movement, and thus knows 
the value of a modern Life Assurance and all 
that it means for her—or her dependants—in the 
years to come. 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


caters especially for Women Assurers. 

It has a special Women’s Department, presided 
over by a Lady Superintendent, whose advice is 
always available to Women Enquirers. 

Write for Explanatory Leaflet ‘* AE "’ 8, to 


THE LADY SUPERINTENDENT 


Woman's Department 
LONDON: 15a PALL MALL, S.W.1 
or toe 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. o 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4 
DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE, 


“| APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all 

those who value the practical example of heroism and 

humanity to give generously in support of this great 
Service. ” 


WILL YOU RESPOND? 
The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your &/- TO-DAY and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is mo subsidy from the State. 
Lorp Harrowsy, Grorce F. Snes, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
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ROLLS 
ROYCE 


For earliest deliveries 


place your order with Rootes Ltd., of Bond 
Street. The highest part exchange allowance 
will be made upon your present car. Any 
type of high-grade coachwork can be supplied. 


141 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 


Phone: Mayfair 2010 (7 lines) Wires: ‘‘ Rootesmoti Wesdo”’ 
Service Works: 


Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 
Associated with 


GEORGE HEATH LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


The vast increase in the 
number of cars on the 
road makes 


GOOD 


BRAKES 
IMPERATIVE 


See that yours are lined 
with 


“FRICTION LININGS 
The Linings that make motoring Safe 


STOCKED BY 
ALL GARAGES 


FERODO LIMITED, Chapel-en-le-Frith 


DEPOTS and AGENCIES—London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, liristol, Belfast, Ci try, Ni stle, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Carlisle and Brighton. 
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| MOTORING 
_ CAPITALIZATION OF THE ROADS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 
| . S a result of a visit to America, Colonel Hack- 


ing, Secretary of the Society of Motor Manu- 

facturers and Traders, has drawn up a plan 
which he suggests would bring employment to man, 
thousands of those out of work, place the steel indus- 
try on a more prosperous basis, and generally revive 
industry in Great Britain. He suggests that the Road 
Fund should be capitalized and that with the money 
thus raised all those schemes for new roads which 
are now held up by disputes between various local 
bodies about the distribution of the cost should be 
put into operation. Improved transport facilities must 
necessarily help to improve commercial opportunities; 
therefore it is not motorists alone who will be ready 


seriously to consider the suggestion emanating from 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers. In order to 
make his scheme commercially sound, Colonel Hacking 
suggested that the Government should acquire the 


' land on each side of the new roads, because after 


the roads are completed its enhanced value would be 


| a further source of revenue. He believes that the 


present prosperity in America is largely the result of 
the thousands of miles of good roads which have been 
built during the past few years. These roads have 


_ been financed by the issue of highway bonds, guar- 


anteed by the income from motor taxes. The roads 
were built, and in a great many cases the bonds have 
been bought in and the ordinary taxpayer has not 
been called upon to contribute one penny towards the 
cost thereof. This has been the case where the land 
by the side of the new highways has been acquised 
and has materially increased the revenue when sold at 
an increased value upon the completion of the road. 
* 


The Road Fund which is provided by the taxation 
of motorists, is at present our chief source of revenue 
for new roads, or for the improvement of existing 
ones. It has been suggested from time to time in 
these columns that in place of the Ministry of Trans- 
port making grants from this source to the various 
focal bodies, they should support the granting 
of a loan, to be paid back in instalments with 
interest and capital over a period, instead of giving 
the sum entirely out of income. Perhaps, now that 
the suggestion comes from so powerful a trade as 
the motor industry, some attempt will be made to 
capitalize the income; it is understood that from this 
source a sum of sixteen million pounds is already 
lying in hand as a surplus, which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wishes to divert to the Electrical Com- 
mission in place of its proper use on the highways. 
The total amount that could be raised, even if this 
income was fixed on a statutory basis and limited to, 
say, sixteen million pounds per annum, would be an 
immense sum. Given economy in administration and 
the power to borrow on well approved schemes only, 
a large amount of the present delay in regard to many 
existing road schemes would be abolished. For 
instance, the great London Dock. Road Scheme which 
is at present held up because the London County 
Council, the Port of London Authority and the Govern- 
ment cannot agree as to the amount each should con- 
tribute towards its cost, could be put in hand, for it 
ought to pay for itself. At least it would give employ- 
ment to a vast number of men out of work, and as a 
large number of viaducts are needed, the steel indus- 
try would receive an impetus that might lead them to 
re-open many furnaces which are now idle. If this 
scheme was put into operation and followed by others 
that are now under consideration, many hundreds of 
thousands of the unemployed would cease to be receiv- 
ing the dole and instead be earning wages. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


The BEST CAR INTHE WORLD 


TWO 40-50 H.P. NEW PHANTOM ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
and a 20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CAR all fitted with the 
Rolls-Royce Six Brakes System 
will be shown on the Rolls-Royce Stand at OLYMPIA 
from October 9th to October 17th 


The PRICE of the 40-50 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis, including Six Brakes is £1,850 
(Long Chassis £50 extra) 


The PRICE of the 20 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis with 4 Speeds and Right-hand Control 
Levers is £1,100 (Front Wheel Brakes £85 extra) 


ROLLS ROYCE LTD. 


14/15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, ™%.1. 
Telephone: Maytair 6040 (4 lines) 


Telegrams: Rolhead, Piccy, London 


we 


far 


HDS AOS EAOSE LOGE 


HOOPER 
MOTOR CARRIAGES 


INSPECT ‘*HOOPER”’? COACHWORK AT STAND 155 

AT OLYMPIA DURING THE MOTOR SHOW. 

*“* HOOPER ” MOTOR BODIES MAY ALSO BE 

VIEWED AT THE FOLLOWING STANDS: ROLLS- 

ROYCE No. 183, LANCHESTER No. 111, HISPANO 

SUIZA No. 17, ISOTTA FRASCHINI No. 143, 
PACKARD No. 22, 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd. 


Metor-Body-Builders and Coachbuilders to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 4.2.8. THE PRINCESS ROTAL. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. By Royal Warrant H.R.H. THE PRINCESS VICTORIA. 

M.M. QUBEM ALEXANDRA, of appointment. 4.2.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


54 ST. JAMES’S STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE Treasury announcement that the Bank of 

England has been authorized to receive tenders on 

September 29 for £40,000,000 34% Conversion 
Loan came as no great surprise to the City, as such an 
offer was realized to be a possibility. Congratulations, 
however, are due to all concerned for the careful 
manner in which the offer was kept secret till actually 
made; nothing could have been done better; there was 
not a whisper of it prior to the Stock Exchange closing 
on Tuesday afternoon. It is a foregone conclusion 
that the issue will be a great success. 


BALANCE SHEETS 


That Directors of public Companies are in a position 
of great responsibility is a fact that probably all 
shareholders appreciate. We look to our Directors to 
keep us informed as to the progress of the concerns 
in which we are interested, and if the outlook is bad 
we expect to be told truthfully and fearlessly. There 
is, however, another side of the picture, and that is 
when businesses are doing well; I feel Directors fre- 
quently err on the side of over-caution on these occa- 
sions. The habit is growing for Companies to present 
balance sheets so replete with hidden reserves that 
they hardly represent a true state of their Companies’ 
affairs, a position manifestly unfair to the average 
shareholder who may form an erroneous opinion of the 
value of his shareholdings, and sacrifice his shares at 
a price well below their actual value as known to 
Directors but not to him. 


MARSHALL’S 

My attention is drawn to this position by the fact 
that shareholders in Marshall’s Ordinary, the Leeds 
Drapers, have been bid 26s. for their ordinary shares. 
Last February I drew attention to these shares, and 
recommended a purchase at 20s., on the grounds that 
the then forthcoming balance sheet would disclose 
greatly increased profits and a much larger dividend. 
When the report arrived shareholders only received 
74%, which I considered distinctly disappointing ; but 
I was informed that the balance sheet had been drawn 
up in a most careful and cautious manner which would 
ultimately prove advantageous to shareholders—pro- 
bably a thoroughly justifiable procedure. Early in May 
this year this Company issued 150,000 preference 
shares. On May g I drew attention to what I con- 
sidered a hardship to ordinary shareholders, inasmuch 
as, although they were promised preferential allotment, 
they only received allotment on the basis of a little 
over 11% of their ordinary holdings, despite the fact 
that they should have been entitled to 50%. Since the 
issue of these preference shares, the market for the 
ordinary has been poor, presumably disgruntled share- 
holders being desirous of reducing their shareholdings. 
Up to quite recently the market price of the shares 
was about 18s. 3d. Last week they rose to 20s. gd. 
On Friday, however, a heavy onslaught was made on 
the shares, and they fell to 19s. Saturday morning’s 
post brings with it a bid of 26s. on behalf of the Austin 
Friars Investment Trust, with the Directors’ advice to 
shareholders to sell. I feel a certain amount of respon- 
sibility in this matter, as I advised my readers to buy 
these shares, at that time confidently believing that 
they were worth 30s. The Company has excellent 
businesses, and by its issue of preference shares has 
adequate funds. I suggest that the buyers at 26s. 


know much more of the Company’s real position and 
prospects than the shareholders who are invited to sell, 
The offer contains the statement that the Directors 
will continue to act in their present capacity; in other 
words those whose energy and ability have got the 
company into its present very strong position will con- 
tinue at the helm. 

I submit, with all due deference to the Directors, that 
shareholders will be ill-advised to accept 26s. for their 
shares ; in my opinion they should have been standing 
in the neighbourhood of 3os. since the beginning of 
this year. I deplore the fact that the Directors did 
not see their way to issue a circular immediately 
negotiations started, some few weeks ago, informing 
shareholders that negotiations were proceeding that 
would probably enhance the value of their shares, and 
advising them not to sell. Friday’s fall in the price of the 
shares was probably not unconnected with Saturday's 
circular. I would not like to be misunderstood : | de 
not for one moment suggest that the Directors of the 
Company have acted in any manner other than in that 
which they consider to be in the interest of the share- 
holders; but I do not agree with the present advice, 
and I think that shareholders should retain theimshare- 
holdings. The Company, in my opinion, can easily pay 
10% on its ordinary shares, and this may rise to 15% or 
20%. The present price of the shares is 26s. 


SOUTH CROFTY 


There are distinct signs of a renewal of interest in 
tin shares, based on the fact that the metal has 
remained steady at a satisfactorily high level for some 
months. I would draw attention to the shares of 
Cornwall’s Premier Tin Mine, South Crofty. I am 
informed that recent developments at South Crofty 
have been of a most satisfactory nature, and insure at 
least the continuance of the present threepenny quar- 
terly dividends. In addition, South Crofty owns a 
wolfram mine as well as a considerable stock of 
wolfram. Wolfram has been almost unsaleable for 
some years owing to a glut left over at the end of the 
war; but it is now in some demand, the price having 
risen from 4s. a unit to over 19s. This will constitute 
a nice nest egg for South Crofty. Crofty also pro 
duces arsenic, and although at the moment this is 
fetching a bad price an improvement can be looked 
for. I consider South Crofty an attractive mining 
investment at the present price of about gs. 6d., both 
for good dividends and capital appreciation. 


NOBELS 

At the meeting of Nobels Industries, held last week, 
the Chairman unfolded a tale of continuous prosperity. 
The deferred shares of this Company receive dividends 
after the ordinary have received 10%; this year the 
ordinary dividend was 9%. During the next twelve 
months these deferred shares will probably come into 
prominence, and I recommend them at the present 
price of r1s. 


TEA CUM RUBBER 

I am still very much in favour of rubber shares, and 
believe that we shall see them considerably higher in 
the next three months. Now that tea is also spring- 
ing into prominence, I think a purchase of tea cum 
rubber shares should prove profitable. I suggest the 
41 shares of the Neboda (Ceylon) Rubber and Tea 
Estates, Limited, and I consider a purchase of these 
at the present price of about 23s. 6d. a good specu- 
lative investment. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


Total Funds Exceed £30,816,000. 
Edinburgh : 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Income £9, 107,000 
64 Princes Street 
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Kinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daity from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (September 28, 29 and 30.) 


Rex Beach's “A SAINTED DEVIL" 
featuring RUDOLPH VALENTINO and NITA NALDI. 


“THE EPIC OF EVEREST” 


The wonderful expedition to the highest mountain in the world. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR, etc. 
Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. (October 1, 2 and 3.) 


“DICK TURPIN'S RIDE TO YORK " 
featuring MATHESON LANG and ISOBEL ELSOM. 


“THE CHORUS LADY 
James Forbes’ Stage Success, 
featuring MARGARET LIVINGSTON. 


Cartoon Film—‘ Togo and Dinkie,"’ etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard 848. 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs, and Sat., 2.15 
THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 
700th PERFORMANCE TUESDAY NEXT. 
Gerrard 8724-5 
EVENINGS at 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. 
MARGARET BANNERMAN in 
BEGINNER’S LUCK 
by Fred Jackson. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. Gerrard 4032 
Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees every Wed. and Sat. at 2.15 
SHAKESPEARE’S 


HAMLET, Prince of Denmark. 


Literary 


CASH for First Novel, Short Stories, Poems. 

200 Full particulars post free. Address: Mr. Arthur 

Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 

Songs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No reading 
fees. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Articles, plays, novels, French. Miss 
S. R. SPEAKMAN, 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
’Phone, Gerr. 6179. 


ONDON EDITOR of over twenty years’ experience of 

magazine and book publications offers to revise MSS. for 

authors and advise as to placing of work. Moderate fees. 
Address Box C 169, Saturpay Revizw, 9 King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2 


Miscellaneous 


ICHAELMAS GEESE, 7s. each. Large Harvest Fowls, 

Ducks, 7s., 8s. pair. Large Boiling Fowls, 6s. (trussed). 

Delicious Butter, 3 Ibs. 6s. Postage paid. Miss DEMP- 
SEY, 3 Poultry Farms, Rosscarbery, Co, Cork. 


ARGATE.—19-23 and 25 Canterbury Road, Royal Terrace. 
Full Board-Residence, 2 gns. week. Sea front. Two 
minutes station. TIMMINS. 


— for Efficiency ~ 
“£ 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. — 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 
BI, Agent, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhail Street, London, E.C. 8. 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
(A.D. 1885.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Man- 
chester, Cardiff and Leeds, on the following dates :— 

Preliminary Examination on November 9 and 10. 
Intermediate é November 11 and 12. 
Final - November 10, 11 and 12. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice 
to the undersigned on or before October 6, 1925. 

Women are eligible under the Society’s Regulations to qualify 
as Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions 
as are applicable to men. 

By Orper oF THF COUNCIL, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 


50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. 


Company Meeting 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of Nobel Industries, Ltd., 
was held on September 18, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

Sir Harry McGowan, K.B.E. (chairman and managing 
director), who presided, said that their home trade in explosives 
and accessories during the year 1924 had kept up surprisingly 
well considering that general conditions of trade throughout the 
country had been none too good. Like all suppliers of colliery 
furnishings, the condition of the coal trade, who were their 
largest consumers in the United Kingdom, gave them a good 
deal of concern, and he was sure that the shareholders would 
identify themselves with the policy of doing everything possible, 
while providing a reasonable return on their capital. 

Their trade in the export markets of the world continued on a 
satisfactory basis. Canadian Explosives, Ltd., had a good year 
in 1924, and the satisfactory results of the present year, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year, reflected the mining 
and other developments involving the use of explosives in the 
Dominion of Canada. The consumption of explosives in the 
South American continent was considerable, and satisfactory 
arrangements had been perfected which in their opinion would 
make for the maintenance and extension of a profitable business 
in that country, while African Explosives and Industries, Ltd., 
had had an excellent year. They had felt all along that an 
amalgamation of the explosives industry in South Africa would 
be to the advantage of the consumers, and the general results of 
the first year’s operations had exceeded their expectations. 

Their metal industry had done well during the year under 
review. The improved quality in their products at Birmingham, 
such as sheet and rolled metal, was being maintained, and was 
reflected in the increased volume of business in a highly com- 
petitive market. On the military ammunition side, they com- 
manded a substantial share of the British Government orders, 
and the quality of their output gave every satisfaction. 

As to the future, the unrest and anxiety caused by the coal 
dispute must in with them until they saw a settlement and 
had clearer knowledge of the future financial state of that indus- 
try. All he could say, therefore, was that he was hopeful that 
trade abroad would be well maintained and that the increased 
revenue from their investments and allied undertakings would 
compensate to a large extent for decreased volume of business 
with the coal mining industry in this country during the current 


year. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Fare from £90 


1,000 MILES UP THE AMAZON 


in an Ocean Liner 
by the R.M.S. HILDEBRAND, Sailing from Liverpool, 


(Also alternate months, March to November, 1926) 


Visiting Picturesque PORTUGAL, MADEIRA, the Garden Island 
of the Sea, and the Mysterious Forests of the GREAT AMAZON 


A Cruise of 11,800 Miles on Summer Seas 
Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET to Dept. S.R. 


BOOTH LINE 


11 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 or GUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 


NOV. 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


It is possible to recover 24% of your 
income by way of Rebate of Income 


Tax if your life is adequately and suit- 
ably insured. 
Write for particulars, giving date of birth. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 
All Classes 


of Insurance Business Transacted 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all,"—Dairy Grapnic. 


L oO N D oO N A brilliant book."—Tm= Times. 
Particularly good"'—Acapgmr. 

AND By Sir £4. COOK, Sth Edition Revised. 
ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
1 ions. Maps & Plans. 7/6 | 100 Iltustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 

WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
60 Maps & Plans. 6/- Maps& 


= PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | zi THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/. LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/ RNE, THE B: ESE OB & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA the 


Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 
Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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Price 3s. net 


Episodes of the Month 
The Coming Storm 


By the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Unpublished Leaves from Lord Milner’s 
Notebook 


Creating an Atmosphere 
By the Rionr Rev. BISHOP KNOX, D.D. 


Glimpses of Greek Poetry 


By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Bton) 


Ten Years Ago 


By HELLESPONT 


A Seaboard Stag _By PERCY STEPHENS 


Irish Loyalists and Compensation 
By the EARL OF ARRAN, K.P. 


The Battle of the Iron Horse 
By Cou. J. F. FULLER, D.S.O. 
First Fruits of an Unnatural Alliance 
in South Africa By JOHANNESBURG 


Men and Measures of the Past Session 
By Carr. VICTOR CAZALET, M.P. 


Correspondence Section 


The Gold Standard and Coal By Sir Jostan Stamp 
Economy from the Top—A 
By E. H. Biakeney 


at the G.P.0. for 
to Canada at 
special rate of 


PUBLISHED BY THE PROPRIETOR AT 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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